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touk to dney that public opinion, the dagger and 
the bow] of poison were the constitutional checks 
of that government. Louis Napolean was held on 
his unsteady throne by the army, the Jesuits and 


AT THE ANNIVE:SARY OF | ii. capitalists, and he dare not defy the sentiment 


" ?HE AMERICAN ANTISLAVERY 
§ 


OCIETY. 


SPEECH OF MR. REMOND. 


Mr. Remond sp 
the decision of 
> United States. 


) gonounced th 


‘the white ma 


the Supreme Court 


at the b 
n is bound to respect. 


oke in terms of reprobation of | 
of the, Slave Power, The first was money, $2,000,000,000 
The Chief Justice, he said. had! invested in human property. The house of Haps- 
lack man had no rights which | burg dared not go into war until it consulted the 
He (the Rothschilds. 


of either. Some said that 347,000 siaveholders 
ruled this country; he should say the masses 
ruled. They ruled by public opinion based on 
prejudice against race, which was the strongest 
link in the chain of the Slave Power. 

There were three strands of the cable of the 





| Slavery was the Rothcebilds of this 


there asa colored man to say that/country. Unlike all other wealth, the wealth of 


; d r | 
epeaker) too “lf and Judge Taney, with his whole, the Slave Power was homogeneous, concentrated 


 detween himeeil 
train of sympathizer 
(Laughter. ) 

judge or juryman, 


Jove lost.’ 
man, be he: 


this nineteenth century, Wit 


> Bunker Hill, 


laration that a man 
nd of complexion, hus no rig 


make a dec 
grou 


ae! 
men are bound to respect + 


to be compared with the b 
ith the most ignorant 


States, or W 


jongies of Africa, 


anguage 0 


f a white man, that, ‘livin 


s and supporters, there is ‘no in a few hands, and moved by asingle impulse. 
It isanovel idea that a| Power concentrated was doubled. 
in the United States,in| Wealth not like land, scattered into millions of 
hin a few miles of bands, settled and secure,but wealth concentrated, 


Here was 


and Concord, and Lexington, can held by some two or three hundred thousand, who 


imming, surviving or pe 


, simply on the| knew that unless they fought with the energy of 
hts which other! despair they could never conquer. The slavehold- 
Such a man is not|@r Yas a man driven to the wall, and of such the 
arbarian of the Barbary | old proverb said beware. 

African in the 
Ile declared further, in the; —the seven-eights basis—by which Gov. Aikin 
g or dying, | ®as put ona par with a New England town of four | 
rishing,’ be Or five thousand inhabitants. 


The second strand of the cable was aristocracy 


No aristocracy 


sinking or ee and declaration of Judge of Vienna or of Moseow could compare with 


- trampled the d 
Taney under his feet. 
) do this in view 0 
He did n 
{ the United States. 
of the Constitution, for he spurned | 
rican Union for he; North. If the Abolitionists could bave appealed 


American Gov-| to the democratic sympathies of the eleven millions | 

but he did it in, of human hearts in the sixteen States, it wou!d| 
and of a com-| bare taken more than an incubus of 40,000 pul- 
right pits to crowd them down tothe hell of American 
(Ap- prejudice, and they could have unseated aristoc- 
He could not diseuss the question in the racy and trampled wealth itself under their feet. 
al to him of his right by such a How inexpressibly mean and despicable was this 
ld he appeal merely to the sympa-' prejudice against color! 


England. 
orthodoxy 0 


in the name 
9 it—nor in the name of the Ame 


hated it—nor in the name of the 
ernment, because it is spuricus; 

the name of a common humanity, 
mon manhood, which allowed to aim every 
| which it alloas to Judge Taney himself. 


(Applause. ) 


f nis birth and education in New} , 
ot do it in the name of the against color, compared with which wealth and 
Ile did not do it aristocracy were as nothing. 


Ile did not, that. 


But the third and strongest strand. was prejudice 


It swept into the 
bosom uf the Slave Power the millions of the 


The historian, sixty years hence, in gleaning 


demand for himvelf his every right asa man and) the romance and hervism of the present age,would 


@ citizen. 


The speaker regretted that his grandfather, a ¢yes. 


| not, he believed, find it under white skin or blue 
lle would find it in that touching story of 


colored man, had fought at Lexington and Con-| Margaret Garner, which had no parallel this side 
cord, when, eighty years after, the descendants of the ocean—only in ancient history, He would find 
white patriots of the Revolution ignored the rights | it in the story of that mother, just sheltered be- 
of asmall minority of the people of this country | neath the roof of a colored man in Indiana, the 
But the meanness of the white people is only ex-| door hardly closed, when two constables on horse- 


ceeded by their cowardice, 


In Washington, a beck made their way to the hovel, pushed in the 


colored man is not allowed to touch the reins that} door and stood before them; with the quickness of 
vide the horses that carry the mails, but he had/|@ mother’s love, flinging ber infant of six months 


ately learned that New Foundland dogs are being osom 
So | before, she said, “Take your baby,” and turned to 


trained there 


the American Government gives to a dog the 
rivilege which it denies to a man! 


to assist in conveying the mails | 


old into the bosom of a woman slie had never seen 


surrender herself to the hunter (applause). “No,” 


And while} said she,“that is your child.” “No ehild of mine,” 


it would educate these dogs, it would break up a| said the woman, curbing down her heart,and, with- 
school at Washington, the object of which was to| vut one look at the baby, whom the quickness of 


educate colored children, 


(Applause. ) 


a mother’s instinct Lad saved, she turned and went 


Wendell Phillips was then introduced by the} back to bondage and left her child free (applause). 


Chairman, and was received with long-continued 
applause. He began by commenting upon the 
fact mentioned by Mr. Remond, and upon another 
which he had heard that morning, namely, that a 

entieman in Penasylvania, who pays the second 
Fighest tax in his town, cannot receive from it the 


benefit of the education of bis children. 


He spoke of the superstitivus regard which 
some men have for the Union. They called it benefi-| tionary 


He would find it in the story cf that black man 
who set himself down by the side of a partition 
and said wo his friend, “mark a line around me; 
make a box big enough to hold me’’; and the trem- 
bling mechanic could not 
iearted the Tine ; and Box Brown placed himee 
inside, to be carried hundreds of miles away. 

Hlow bad our humanity fallen off from reyolu- 
times? ‘The representative scholar of 








cial, bet be called it ruinous,and such men victims} New England had undertaken to go from city to 


of words. 


when it protects only the majority. 
The audience were then entertained by a 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Mr. Phillips adverted to the fact mentioned by 
the preceeding speaker. 
tration of the power of prejudice on the pa 
powerful majori:y in robbing a minority of 





and, 


as another ilius- 


He denied that law is a protection, | city to tell the virtues of Washington, but had re- 


membered to forget that Washington had ever 
uttered an anti-slavery word. The anti-slavery 
sentiment that Wasiington dared to utter Edward 
Everett dared not repeat. Grd bless the Colonies 
that made a Washington! God curse the Union 
that manufactured an Everett (applause) ! 

Why had our people so fallen? While Washing- 





among its leading men as this. He would take 
Wom. H. Seward, because he was the best (ap- 
plause}—why shouid he not take the best as an 
illustration ?—Mr. Seward never yet denied that 
the Constitution had unrighteous and pro-slavery 
clauses in it, and yet there were clauses in it that 
he would cut of his right hand rather than obey, 
though he had sworn to support it. That was 








acknowledge, by oath, the existence of the titled) 
assassin of France and he refused—and all Europe 
said Amen. In America,he who refused allegiance 
to the government was a fanatic, over-scrupulous, | 
and people asked him where he picked up such an) 
absurd idea. 
Then, coming down to the level of the masses’ 
of men, the New York Observer found fault wich 
the Indepencent for maintaining that a Christian 
ought not to obey a wicked law. With 1857 years 
of Christianity, with 40,000 Churches in the land, 
the American pulpit, whichis perfectly certain. 
that dancing is a sin, has not had time to find out, 
whether a Christian ought to obey a wicked law or 





-three- quarters, 


ide the pencil that 
if 


not (applanse), but waits for further light and) 
wants time for discussion. He would like to take 
some recreant Doctor of Divinity by the nape of 
the neck and lead him out by the line of crosses 
thatstretches out miles from Rome, on each of, 
which bung, in the third century,a Caristian body, 
dead and set on fire by the emperor, because they, 
would not acknowledge a Jaw that they thought; 
wicked (appluse). He would like to have Dr. | 
Spring preach to a Brick Chureb audience, on tle 
duty of obeying a law that they thought wicked, | 
by the light of the burning Christians whom) 
Domitian dipped in pitch and set on fire at twilight, | 
because they would not acknowledge him for em-| 
peror (applause). 
Mr. Phillips then proceeded to demonstrate that 
the South was bankrupt, and notable to buy the 
crutches with which to walk out of the Union. A 
million of people in Massachusetts, working, day | 
and night, with hand and brain, were able to lay 
up only a net profit of from four to six per cent. | 
What, then, could be expected of South Carolina, | 


forming no labor, and the black population only} 
one-third the labor of a freeman? At best it was) 
as if one-quarter were working to support the) 
Of course South Carolina was) 
bankrupt. What could South Carolina do to | 
sustain a separate government, with such a pop-| 
ulation? | 
With some turther remarks in this strain, and, 
an apology for appealing to such low mofives, Mr. 
Phillips concluded his speech. 


Ajourned till Wednesday morning. 





SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The President then introduced to the audience, 
as the first speaker, Anprew T. Foss, of New 
Hampshire. 


e+ om SREECE 


It has been said by two of the speakers on this 
occasion (Mr. Phillips and Mr. Garrison) that we 
are in the midst of a revolution. Many years 
ago it was announced by Ilenry Clay, in the 
United Seates Senate, that this country was in the 
midst of a revolution, and I suppose it was true, 
But his was a revolution of a very different char- 
acter from the present. It made very little dif- 
ference whether that revolution went on or fell 
through, because it was a revolution of financial 
character. We have had a number of revolutions; 
they date back as early as 1776; and each one 
was deemed important in its day. But I deem 










rights, stated the fact that while one of the epeak- 


ers this morning (Mr. Purvis) was the payer of | 


the second highest tax in his own township in the 
State of Pennsylvania, yet bis own children were 


not allowed to attend the school to whose support! 
his property yielded such a generous contribution. 
Such facts showed the exceeding importance of | 


the anti-alavery enterprise, if for nothing else, in 


educating the American people to that truth that|® - 
| yreat deal faster than nature could make them | government which our fathers made. 


laws were for the protection of the minority, and 


that that law 


ahated minority was worth nothing. 
value that law which merely protected the majori- | 
ty, or the rich and powerful. 
and Lawrences needed no protection; they had it) &T 


Fourth of July orators were in the habit of eulo-| 
gizing the institutions of this country and talking} 


or that liberty which did not protect 
He did not 


The Astors, Girards 


in wealth, in popularity, in troops of friends.—| 


about their beneficence, while seated on these very 


benches were men who had violated no law of, 
Virginia and yet their presence in that State was 
The highest privilege of citizenship | °! 
was a free tongue; the moment it was forfeited, S'*t¥ years; how could anybody know that the 
government became a nuisance. There was not bistory of the next sixty years would be any dif: 


im possible. 


half the freedom of opinion in these thirty-one, 
States that there was beneath Victoria’s realm on | 
The American peonle had iearn- | 
edto bow to the tyranny of the majority until 


there was no liverty left. The question was grave: | . 
4 another epoch ; should we repeat the same policy? {ican people; they have alwiys acted upon the 


& hated question. 


ly discussed 


sright to a hall for the discussion of his own| 
Opinions. The liberty that protected 40 000 pulpits | 
was nothing; the liberty that protected what those | 
40.000 pulpits deemed blasphemy was the only, 


liberty worth defending (applause). 


he hated the 


delity would 


fugitive slave dre 
would tolerate 


plausé.) It 


tianity. He 


the infidelity tha: w 


in the streets whether an infidel ha 


Toleration 


word; it was the most insolent of all! , : 
words under such circumstances as ours. If infi-, Wealth, a pulpit, an education, a strength of moral 
tolerate the 40,000 pulpits which the 
aded like baying hounds, he 
all the infidelity in the land (ap- in all ti W ht to b | And yet that is what Gen. Washington did wl ’ Norf 

sick with pokey enough to make infidelity grow Men In ail time to come. We ought to ate slavery | And yet that is what Gen. ~asnington did wien {not think so, the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 'Though resisted brutally by the sheriff with re- 


.- we did not tolerate elavery. 
e ch i 
challenged any man to show him what) not act from thought, but from habit and instinet. |than that which is produced. They cast the seed) 


benefit the Union had been. 
benefits? What had it ever achieved ? Commerce? 


rs of q| ton hovered with benignant wing over the parch- 
’ their| ment-launched Union, while Patrick Henry yet 


al nausea at the very name of Chris- ' 

would tolerate with greatful Or Faaver was reasoned up and it would never be|1793. Iam proud of all the good he did, but 

ould tolerate such Christianity, !reasoned down; it was in the blood,and he could 

remembering the sublime repentance of Patrick ,°t get rid of it. Whencecame it? It came from 
enry, when he said, at the close of his life, that, the two hours’ sermons of the Puritans two cen- 

we owed it to the purity of our religion to show |turies ago—it came from sentiment passing into 


Where were its 


the present revolution as of more importance than 
guarded Virinia, while John Jay, with angel in-| them all. In Mr. Clay’s revolution nothing was 


‘fluence, planted the seed of Liberty in your Em- involved but dollars and cents, and in the revolu- 


| pire State, while Hancock yet lived and Adams|tion of 1776 only the question of national inde- 


‘spoke, the devil bovered over Charleston with half| pendence was involved; in this revolution the 
a dozen seeds.of cotton in his hand and planted |rights of man as man not in his associated, but in 
them, and, lc! the scale of ideas kicked the|his individual capacity, are involved; therefore 
beam (laughter). Itgrew and multiplied till the {this 1s the greatest revolution the world was ever 

‘erop was worth sixty, seventy, a hundred millions, {called to witness. 
nd sufficed to buy up great men and good men al This revolution is the legitimate fo of the 
now it 18 


(laughter and applause). There was the history treading on dangerous ground to criticise the 


jof the Union in one word. It was launched with |fathers, because they are generally believed to 
‘the statute of 1787 fur its motto—All the ter-|bave been perfect men, but I consider that our 
ritory that belonged to the Union free.” One gen- fathers did a very wrong and wicked work, and 
ation marched over the stage, thirty years|therefore I deem it my duty to say so. Ifa 
elapsed, and then came the the Missouri Compro- father desires the respect and approbation of his 
jmise. A great struggle ensued, almost rending | $00, he must do what is respectable and right; re- 
the Union, and the result was, one half the terri-|spect is due to no man unless hefdeserves it. Ido 
tory slave, and the other half free. Another |not mean to say tbat our fathers are not entitled to 
thirty years rolled on and the struggle was re-|our respect for their good acts, but simply that 
newed, and now the result was, all the territory they are not to be approved for their wrong acts. 
open to slavery. Such was the history of the past Now, in making this government they did a very | 
wrong act, and we, their children, are reaping the 
fruits of their doings, Every man of them knew 
ferent? The old proverb was, “I gave the mouse | it was wrong to enter into a compact with slavery, 
a nest and she has become my heir”; we gave | but they deemed it safer to dv wrong than righs, 
slavery a resting place, and she has become king. | and the American people have followed their ex- 
“The map that hits himself twice against the|ample ever since. We talk about Jesuits; there 
same stone is a fvol’;. we were launchirg on| never wassuch a nation of Jesuits as the Amer- 





Should we preach, obey the laws, submit to the | Jesuitical maxim that the end sanctifies the means, 
government and trust to ideas? We had fastened |and that it is better to do wrong than right under 
a dead carcass to the living body, and the living |certain circumstances. The framers of the Con- 
body was half dead by the contact; how long |stitution acted upon this maxim. They 
| would you go on and try the experiment? did a very wicked thing when they stipulated for! 
| Weought to have piled up an indignation, a|the rendition of fugitive slaves. Would it have) 
been any more wrong for George the Third to have | 
| sentiment, a prejudice against slavery so strong|huntedand caught George Washington and put) 
\that to-day we could let it loose in an avaianche|cbains on his limbs than for Washington to catch | 
land bury the system of slavery from the sight of|fugitive slaves and put chains on their limbs? | 


* + 








' 


las the Protestant hates the Catholic. That hatred | he signed his name to the Fugitive Slave law o 


| 
am mortified and ashamed of that act, and I hope| 
he repented of it, 

Oar fathers believed that slavery would ina few 
years come to an end, but inthis they were mis- 


character—it came from ideas passing into nature |taken, It wasall in vain, for the government 


and prejudice. Man, in the moment of crisis, did 
of slavery intothe soil, and it was in Wain for 


| What wrong was there ina prejudice in favor of : - 
them to expect to reap liberty, Our Republicans 


liberty—in favor of human rights—in favor of 


Te denied it. 2. te. 
England was as successful as this-\God ‘and against the devil (laughter and ap-|think that if they could get the government back 


twasenergy of brain and hands, and not the 
strength of parchments. that made Old and New 
The human race, counting | 
On the omnipotence of truth, gravitated towards | 
Justice, confident that in the end liberty would | 


ogland successful. 


tTium ph. 


“Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffied oft, ie ever won.” 


But the question for the Abolitionist was how to | 


ds 


‘plause)? He would have the people learn to|again to what it was in the days of Washington) 


toil of his fellow (applause). He weuld have the|duce a different result. What assurance have vou | 
be approached. He would make the breezes of|there were only half a million of slaves; now | 
ithe White Mountains blow him off the shore|there are four millions. Then the public senti-| 
(laughter). He so disliked the neighborhood of|ment and the religious sentiment were not de-! 
Carolina that he would fleat her out like aon ice-|bauched as they now are. And if they could not} 
berg into the Gulf stream and let her settle into|keep slavery sectional when it was already) 
everlasting oblivion (lauguter and applapse). Our/|so, how can you expectto make it sectional wher | 





Sestow his efforts so as to quicken the triumph of| fathers labored to be decent in the sisterhood of|it has become national? 


eas. Men were too apt to imagine that ideas, as | States, but now there was scarcely a hand among D 


» ithe sw i illi i i ic |order; itis ranning as it was made t 3 it} : P 
There | th arming millions of this mighty republic 3 iti Zz o Tun; it} asthe aristocracy that ever gave up its preroga-| 


A man who} 
builds a mi:l and puts the wheel below the level of | , q 
the wets cannot sonent that the water will CN sen hmaeed am ae forth the physical 
, somes 7 | force immediately to follow : 
obey coture’s low of gravitation. | What weult ‘that they would be richer in theaggregate by the 
| freedom of the slave—that the rise of real estate 
| would follow emancipation. 


if by necessity, must triumph at once. 
Was in the human heart so much of a tendency to | that a decent man can clasp,except thas of a slave: 
present prosperity that organizations of prosper- | there was not one that did not drip with the blood 
U8 iniquity would defeat for centuries the pro-|of millions which made the flag of the nation 
grees of ideas, He would warn the Abolitionists| heavy as it sank down by the staff. He would 
prey hoping too much for the svesdy triumph | like to make New York politics care no more for|you think of a man doing such a foolish thing and 

We were standing not a whit better the opinion of New Orleans than it did for Liver-|then getting an act of Congress passed declaring 


of right. 


pe our fathers stood in 1789, scarcely one of | pool. 
om went down to his grave without leaving| between New York and New Orleans, while the; make the wheel go, and then getting the President 


re record some anti-slavery protest. The whole | same business connection remained, just as it ex-|to sign it, and then the Supreme Court to pro- 
Mpetus,the whole enthusiasm of the country were|isted between New York and Liverpool. Let Liver-| nounce it constitutional (laughter), and then the 
en in favor of liberty, with the prestige of rev-| pool undertake to dictate to New York and every|clergy to say there is no higher law (renewed 


clutionary success in that direction. 


People were fond of saying that public opinion} point northward. Not so with New Orleans; the 
ruled in this country. The same was true of the|difference was very marked. 
S°vernments of Europe. The Czar of Russia did 
not rule by the vigor of his right hand, but by the} face of the earth,within the girdle of Christianity, | compromises are ip vain; what God has separated 


Public opinion of his nobles; and when he under-|that betrayed such an obliquity of moral vision | you cannot unite. There has been no peace nor) 


But the truth is, the government is not out of| 


could not possibly run differently. 


He would break the political connection | that hereafter water shall run up bill, in order to) 


filing of iron that existed in New York would| laughter and applause)? 
lt is in vain to attempt to go against the laws of 
Jehovah; if you waat to be successful, you must 


He would defy any one to find a nation on the| put yourselves in true relation to Hie laws. Your 


harmony in this government and will be none 
while the Union lasts, 
If the Union of these States had not been 


formed, ‘there -would baye been no increase of 


slaverys There was a disposition at the time, as 
everybody knows, to get rid of slavery, but the 
formation of the Union was the perpetuation of 
slavery, It was because the Union was formed 


American statesmanship, No Englishman ever, that Louisiana was ourchased, that Florida was} gressions, it would not be long before t 
avowed that his government was wrong and then | purchased, and Texas annexed. And now, if the|ful men of that State would be turni 
supported it; no Frenchman ever avowed that his Union were dissolved, I have the testimony of dis-| thoughts to emancipation. It was to bring about, 
emperor was ascamp atid then swore allegiance to tinguished statesmen, North and South, that! that ‘event that we were working. 
him, Arago, the head of science, was asked to slavery could not last a single vear, and among} by faith and?not by sight, as all reformers*had 


the rest I have the testimony of Henry Wilson on 
this subject. How long do you suppose South 
Carolina could protect herself against slave insur- 
rections without the Union? 
need no other weapons than those nature has 
given them to obtain their freedom; if it was re- 
tused then, they would thrust their stalwart 
fingers in the hair of those lily-fingered gentry, 
their masters, and twist off their necks (laughter). 
Don’t understand me as saying that the American 
Anti-Slavery Society is in favor of twisting off 
the necks of the Southern gentlemen; nobody is 
responsible for that sentiment but myself. I am 
no non-resistant; though I was twenty-five years 
in the pulpit, I have not attained that degree of 
grace yet (iaughter). I admire those who have at- 
tained to it; but, since I have not, it’s no use ma- 
king any profession of what ain’t in me; and I say 
that, rather than be a slave, I would twist off any- 
body’s ueck that attempted to enslave me (ap- 
plause). : 


The speaker then made some estimate of the} 


probable increase of the slave population in time 
to come, and the inevitable consequence that must 
ensue from keeping them in bondage. The only 
practicable plan in meeting the slavery question 
was the dissolution of the Union. For that purpose 
all that was necessary was a disregard of the com- 


| pacts with slavery, a simple withdrawal of the 


support of the North, People said that the Ab- 
ohtionists were impracticable, and yet they were 
not so farin advance of the public sentiment bat 
that the people kept constantly within cursing dis- 
tance. The position of the potitical anti-slavery 
parties reminded him of the Yankee boy who used 
every year, at just the same season, to bring the 
heads of three or four wolves and get his bounty 


with one-half of the population—the whites—per-| of $20 a head. At length he was asked how he 


aiways happened to bring just so many and no 
more every year. Jle said he knew where there 
wasadenand he got the whelps every year. 


“Why don’t you destroy the old wolves?” they! 


asked him. ‘*Why,” said he, “then I sban’t get 
any more whelps” (laughter), The Republican 
party was for letting the old wolves alone and 
catching the young ones, but, the miserable hunt- 
ers, they hadn’t even caught the first whelp yet 
(laughter), Mr. Banks, in a speech in New 
York, subscribed to the Compromise of 1850, and, 
by so doing, the Fugitive Slave bill. John P. 
Hale went to’ Washington with a large, rotund 
body ard a manly sjul, but, with the poison at 
the National Hotel and the poison in Congress, he 
had returned to New Hampshire shrivelled both 
in body and soul. Charles Sumner stood the con- 


test nobly, but gota broken head. Dissolution 
ly cable remec¢ If that was 





= 


in treason, Every worthy reformer in every age 
had been a traitor to tyrannical governments and 
an infidel to a corrupt religion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fuss adverted te the position 
of the Tract Society in reference to slavery and of 
the Chureh generally. Dr.Spring stood up in 
his pulpit and said that the natural condition of 
the colored man was that of servitude. That was 
ecclesiastical parlance; come down to the vernacu- 
lar of the grog shop and it wvuld be this: “The 
d—d nigger is fit for nothing but a slave.”’ Both 
meant the same thing. lle denounced such re- 
ligion as that; the devil would hold a festival when 
men professing sucha religion held their anni- 
versary meetings (applause). kK 


SPEECH OF MR. QUINCY. 





After some preliminary remarks Mr. Quincy 
said :— 

Ile complained of the Union not only because 
it did not protect us, but forbade us to protect our- 
selves; he complained of it because it changed a 
republic to an oligarchy the most outrageous that 
ever existed, People were very apt to think that 


the Slave Power was at least one-half of the! j, q giant. About 27 years of age, stout and well | 
country—that it was an immense body of men) made, quite black, and no fool, as will appear} 


The slaves would! 


'was withdrawn, and, as a natural consequence,the five years of age, medium size, interesting and in- 
physical and political support, they would lose no) telligent, and was a member of the Baptist church 
time in making their arrangements for emancipa-! [lis master was a Presbyterian— would have fami- 
tion. And he micht venture to prophesy thatthe ly prayers with bis servants—but failed to im- 
first step towards the abolition of slavery would! press Authony with their virtue. Left behind bis 
be in South Carolina. When South Carolina saw , Parents, one sister and four brothers, all in bond- 
thet they could not hold cn to it any longer, that| age except his father, who had purchased himself: 
the North would not submit to their insolent ag-j His mother however, being old and past labor, 
he power-| Was allowedjto go free also. Worth in the market 
ng their 31,000. : 

No. 6.—Thomas Elliot.—Thomas is 23 years of 
We worked | 8 quite black, well made, wide awake and 
seemed to seta high estimate upon his liderty tt 
Ile was also one of the eight who were betra ed 
‘into Dover jail, as has been alluded to in a oe. 
ry me nee —s from his organization 

land physica! developmeut, he isa 
seane Worth $1,500. ee 
No. 7-—Cornelius Scott.—Cornelius passed bim- 





‘done. Reform always existed first in ideas; the 
|reformer saw what was possible might be actual, 
We were pointing out the evil which must be 
removed in order to substitute good in its place. 
Ilow it was to be done we could not tell, but that} 
it would be done was as certain as that God was| 


seated on the throne of the unfverse (applause.) , ¢!f off as a white man, his complexion being of 
\the approved stamp. Ile was of medium size, 23 


. | years of age, and in intellect about mediocrity for 
THIRTY FUGITIVE SLAVES IN CANADA. {one of his condition. Ill treatmeat from his pr B94 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNDERGROUND POOR b seid were was the cause of his escape. Left his 
} aeaa tition cane SAIL’) mother and one brother in bonds. Owing to hie 
ROAD COMPANY. | being so very fair, he is valued at the low price of 
a $500. 
It sppears from the following report in the fu- ; pantie 
Pi . . : No. 8.—S : liams.— 
gitive slaves’ organ in Canada, that a considerable | - amoel Williams.—Samuel had been 
‘ , D »,:, |owned by a widow woman, and was thought by 
business is still done by the underground Rail-|)- 4, Gone ef the teeral wo 5 ” 
road. The Provincial Freeman, from which it is). id ry D aie mete ned Ue 
<r . : yee 00 Bw ‘Could not be yleased no how”—“was always fret- 
taken, deserves a large circulation among masters/i:4 and going on’—‘the servants in 0 h 
who feel an interest in their absconded negroes.! 118 AD° BOInK | oe Crees Ene Heme 
, I ; : - | were trealed werse than dogs. She was a mem- 
We only give a portion of the catalogue of thirty |, > : " 
soikn faine nanemaie araaditn Canale ‘ber of tho Presbyterian church. Samuel is 32 
J cocap sae years of age, well made, preposessing and_ stout. 
Fled to keep from being sold. Valued at $1,200. 
No 9.— Richard Bracher—The following signifi- 
: ‘ ~ . . ; peey 00% of yt me was handed to me a day or 
n my account of escapes, the names and resi-| two since by a friend: 
dences of owners have Leen purposely suppress-| $100 REWARD !—My negro man Richard hae 
_ but the on ae of all os 6 agp nave | been missing since Sunday night, March 22d. 2 
een given. Dou _ mung who have escaped | will give $100 to any one who will secure him or 
remotely or recently, in this way, will be led, as deliver him to me. Richard is thirty years old, 
> — sy a oo pecan and friends. | but looks older; very short lege, dark but rather 
rote —_ eeaak he ae Loko cal bright color, breaa nea pone a respectful and 
Ti ’ re 2G. : »y in-} serious manner, genera aw ’ ° 
telligence, many anxious and sad hearts will bejen to. small an eg head’ hor ketene 
rita od date tein Ie toads ~~ the/ have cut er off.) ne ree remarkably w” 
ode he re vonGage. Jiow-| gent man, and can turn his hand to anything. He 
ae "3 Cag pe poses of yg ge in the) took with him a bag made of Brussels carpet, with 
7: oR, +" Fyn — y Say oe the Vigilance my name written in large, rough letters on the 
; ommittee hold themselves ready to give any in-| bottom,a and goood stock of coarse and fine clothes, 
"Jal coh isn Miporinc tick ok tad annqnanphl naaas boom sump thea ee Bem Monee 
A—AD arris.—Sic ag ehas been seep about New Kent, C, H., an 
a cruel master. About the Istof March,w:th bat} on the Palmunky river, and is no doubt trying to 
la trifling sum of money in band, Abram bid his| get off insome vessel bound north, 
wife and chiidren good-bye, and in company with J.W. RANDOLPTI, 
a companion older than himself, ‘trusting to God,’ Richmond, Va, 
set out for Canada. The way they were to travel ; 
the distance of the journey, the hunger and cold 
they would have to endare, they knew not of ; nev- 
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April 18th, 1857. 
If it will be any satisfaction to Mr. Randolph; 










jertheless, without a guide, except the North star, 
they settheir faces as a flint Canadaward. For 
nine days and nights, three days entirely without 
food, with snow andthe cold weather to contend 
with, they made the best of their time. (The ef- 
fect of the cold upon Abram’s companion may be 


man of April 18th.) 
three weeks he was ableto re 





pose ina 








nent themes in his remarks at this time. 
book instead of a brief chapter might be written 
with interest on the subject. But it must suflice 
to add in conclusion only a few lines more, 

The increased rigor of his master was the cause 
of his escape—would have fled before but “hated 
to leave” his wife and children, About three 
weeks before leuving, the everseer shot one of bis 
fellow-servants, a young man, wounding him se- 
verely, but as soon as he got well enough he ,also 
escaped. In stature, Abram was medium size, tall 
dark, age about 83; and quite intelligent, having 
learned to read. He wasa member of “The 
Mount Zion Church,” a “speaker” occasionally ; 
and expressed himself with unbounded gratitude 
to God for his deliverance. With indieations of 
consumption from the heavy cold and cough he 
had contracted from exposure on the way, | think 
'$500 would be afair estimate for him, the way 
auch property is now selling in the market. 

No. 2.—Henry Pedro.—Physically, Henry Pedro 





whose rights were protected by the Constitution.| presently. Only ashort time before he escaped 


But, taking out of the number of slaveholuers 


hie master threatened to sell him South. To avoid 


those who owned less than ten, the greater part "1 that fate, therefore, he concladed to try his luck 
whom were not owners, but merely hirers, aud! on the Underground Railroad. Hence, in compa- 
consequently had no political interest in the slave} ny with seven others, two of them females, he 


roperty, but probably a financial interest for its 


started for Canada. For two or three days and 


abolition, and taking out a reasonable proportion | piehts they managed to out-general all their ad- 
of women and minors owning 1D their own right, ! versaries, and succeeded bravely in making the 


probably not over 75,000 voting men constituted | 
the Slave Power ; so that 23,925,000 souls were} 
under the absolute political control of 79,000! 


men. . And that we calleda republic! Such a 


best of their way to a free state. 

In the meanwhile, however, a reward of $3,000 
was offered for their arrest. This temptation 
was too great to be resisted, even by the man 


republic did not suit him; he abhorred it; he want-| who had been intrusted with all their interest. 


ed to have a respectable government, one that | and whu had faithfully promised to yilut them to 


a gentleman could touch without dirtying his 


fingers. 


a safe friend, thus being under his guidance, 


{about tro hours before day. One nigit, under: 


Mr, piea souraet won Pha tog tengo tga the delusion of their pretended conductor, they 
voting abolitionisis, and satd that 1 S Just @\ were all unconsciously taken into Dover Jail, 


easy as lying to rehabilitate themselves, In the 
old days of England, Jarge numbers of persons 
had been shut out of Parliament and other high 
places because of their opiniuns—because they 
would not submit to a certain test oath. It might 
have been said to them, “What consequence Is 
that; why don’t you renounce the Pope and 
acknowledge the supremacy of the King? Itisa 
mere mental evasion.” But Daniel O'Connell did 


Shrewsbury did not think so, and they might have 
taken their seats in Parliament at any moment, 
and tsken their part in that very question of Cath- 
olic emancipation, if they bad only chosen to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the King. 
Though it was impossible to tell how this Union 
was going to be dissolved, yet its dissulution was 


water when shaken together. It was a mechanical 
Union, held together by imaginary interest. 
There were persons now living who remembered 
how 4ifficult it was to adopt the Constitution. - 

was only by a majority of 19 in the Convention of 


then only by the weight of the influence of John 


| Massachusetts pine bow down in indignation when | of that? When they undertook to run the machine, | : waa sisel 
P ignation when y |Hancock. And only nine States —just precisely | | eclf Sishesediee waite, ant whee ton antes 


the necessary number required—voted for it. 

He objected to the Union because it offered the 
highest possible bonus to the slaveholders to hold 
on to their slaves. What oligarchy ever volunta- 
rily abandoned the principle of its power? Here 
and there through the scattered pages of history 
there was a Scylla,a Divoclesian, or a Charles the 
Fifth, who had abdicated their power, but where 


tives except on compulsion of physical force, or 


Slaveholders knew 


Why, then, did they 
hold on to their slaves? Because it was the 
element of political power. 

The kingdom of the devil, no less than the king- 
dom of God,was within us. Slavery existed in this 
country because the people liked it. The anti- 
slavery movement had wrought a great change ip 
the public sentiment. J — 
Speaker Banks were ready to*‘let the Union slide 











holders saw that the moral support of the North 


A great many besides, 


under certain circumstances. As soon as the slave-| 


{where the Sheriff and several other col'eazues. 
| who had been notified beforehand by the betrayer 
| were in readiness to recieve them. Up stairs they 
| were taken in the dark, and the sheriff asked if 
|they were ‘not cold ;’ said they would ‘‘soon give 
‘them a good warming,” &c. On,a light being lit 
they discovered the iron bars, and hence the fact 
that they had been betrayed. Their liberty-loving 
spirits and purposes. however, did not quail.— 


' 
| 


lvolver in hand, they mado their way down one 
| flight of stairs, and in the moment of excitement 
{as good luck would have it, plunged into the sher- 
iff’s private apartment, where his wife and -chil- 
dren were sleeping. ‘Tne wife cried murder lus- 
itily. A shovel fullof fire to the great danger of 
| burning the premises was scattered over the room; 


ic ould produce n : taal : : 
which they formed c produce no other result! 4, inevitable as that oil would be separated from) 5. + of the window jumped two of the young fe- 


} 
j|male fagitives. Our hero, Henry, seizing a heavy 
| band-iron, smashed out the window entire,through 
iwhich the ballance-leaped, a distance of twelve 
jfeet. The railings or wall around the jail, though 
lat at first look forbidding, was scon surmounted 


loathe the sight of aman that lived on the unpaid |and Jefferson, they’could make the machine pro-| (he State of Massachusetts that it was adopted,and | by a desperate effort. 


At this stage of the’proceedings, Henry found 


|his comrades at thesametime. The laxt enemy 
he spied was the sheriff in his stockings without 
lshoes. He snapped his pistol at him, but it did 
|not go off. Six of the others, however, marvel- 
lously got off safely togetber ; where the eighth 
lone went, or how he got off, I cannot say, though 
iI have been credibly infurmed that he aid sac- 
| ceed. 

| For so “likely” a locking “boy” as Henry, I 
| judge $1600 is a small estimate. If he proves 
'manly in Canada as he did in achieving his free- 
dom, he will doubtless make his mark. 

| No 4, —Daniel is one of the eight alluded to 
labove. In stature be is well made, dark chestnat 
| color, and intelligent. possessing an ardent thirst 
|for liberty. The cause of his escape “was worked 
‘bard in all sorts weather—in rain and snow,” so 
lhe thought he would “go where colored men are 
{ free.” His master was considered the hardest 
‘man around. His mistress was eighty-three years 
old drank hard,,’ was “very stormy,’, and a 
| “member of the Methodist church,” (Airy’s Meet- 
\ing House.) Worth $1,800. 


No. 5.-Antomey Loney.-Antoney is about twenty 


| 


found in the account of his sad death, in the Free- 
Thus at the expiration of 
place of 


cme Pion follow 


condition in slavery, the seventy whom he had seaiiianenll’ Aenmmaee f a d 
left to serve, and-the daily flogging to which they a6 PATE. GR Olle 6S 


were subjected by their cruel overseer; the part- 
ing with his wife and little ones were all promi- 
A large 


I take pleasure in informing him that Richard ie 
now reposing under his own “vine and fig tree” 
in Canada. When he was seen onthe U.G. R, 
R., on his way, he did not complain of bad treat- 
ment as a siave,said he had been used well all 
his life, but ‘‘was tired of serving, and and 
wanted to get married.” Hence 8 week 
or so before starting he turned his hand to 
getting his intended off to Canada, succeeded 


Sate pura obertuck” bee hea its 


his way rejoicing. For this piece of information 
Mr. Randolph will not be called upon to pay. 
No. 10 Lewis Cobbs.—Lewis was of medium 
size, complexion light yellow, good looking and 
intelligent, and belonged to the Second Baptist 
Church. He fled froma merchant, who “was a 
very bard man,” “‘who could not be satisfied with 
the services of his slaves,” however faithful they 
might be. Being dissatisfied, for eight months 
| Lewis was constantly striving to escape. His mas- 
ter and all his family were members of the Meth- 
odist Church. _—_Left bis father and one brother in 
slavery. $1200 bad been offered for Lewis. 


No. 11. Nancy Brister.—Nancy’s modest, neat 
genteel and becoming apoeaaance would alone 
be a sufficient guaranty of her fitness, not only to 
make an excellent house-servant, but also a supe- 
riur woman, ‘True, she was quite young, onl 
nineteen years of age, dark chesnut color, intelf- 
gent and pleasant in manner. Left because of ill- 
treatment from her mistress, who was in the habit 
jof “treating” her cruelly even after she was eigh- 
}teen years of age. Left her mother, one brother 
and one sister in bondage. She was the cloice 
of Mr. Bracher, alluded to above, and was aided 
| largely by his exertions in getting away, for which 
; She seemed very grateful. 

i a 











From the Northern Independent. 


WITNESSES OF THE WRONG. 


Careless observers are not unfrequently at» 
j}loss to know why it is that Northern men trouble 
(themselves with slavery, They see not why we 

should so concern ourselves with the fate of a race 








remote from our doors, aud of different color. * 


| But the reason is apparent enough to all who are 
not blinded by avarice, or stupefied by ignorance. 
| We are witness of a great moral and political crime 
| —the allempt to brutify a whole race of men. This 
is the secret of the zeal everywhere prevalent in 
the North. From our free homes, we look out 
(upon the regions of slavery, and see a deliberate 
effort to crush four millions of men into brutes, 
'A dominant class, has converted government 
into robbery—bhas blotted out three millions from 
tbe list of men, and made them chattels. This 
‘property, thus made in deflance of justice, is sub- 
jected to all the laws of property—is bought and 
sold, whipped and worked, bred and fed, precisely 
asso many cattle or borses would be, Man is 
dragged down from his God-given position among 
‘rational beings, and made to serve as a brute, to 
live asa brute, and to die asa brute. And this 
great crime goes on,in spite of the resuscitating io- 
fluence of Christianity.—Churches, abominable as 
itmay seem, connive at this wickedness, and in- 
sult God, by affecting to have his sanction for the 
enormity. In the South, statesmen, civilians, and 
| divines, combine to crush the African into the dust 
|—they would break the charter of the slave's ex- 
istence, and blot out all traces of his manhood. 
This, though not possible, is bat the ordinary 
height of their wicked ambition. We are specta- 
tors of this horrible outrage. Instead of helping 
la miserable race existing around them, we see 
‘them contriving every possible means for increas- 
‘ing their degradation. Laws are made against 
‘their education; they are not allowed to marry, 
and are forced to spend all their days in adulterous 
connections; they are not allowed to hold any 
property; their children and themselves are 
bought and sold and seperated precisely as the 
cattle in the field. they are not allowed to have a 
conscience of their own, and consequently can 
have no religion. Of these horrible wrongs we 
are witnesses, an’ must either sanction them by 
jour silence, or condemn them by our words.—As 
no honest man can do the former, we choose to do 
latter, in a way not to be mistaken.—We purpose 
| to state the thing not in a general way, acoompan- 
ied by regretful apologetic remarks. wherein the 
| slave-holder is merely couated as unfortunate —no, 
| we scorn this vile, excusatory treatment of euch 
ineffable villany, as much as we do the villan 
| itself, aod shalj call the sir by its right name, ap 
jfix it apon the right person. It ie this purpose 
| which makes our course 60 peculiarly offensive to 
islave-holders. They care not a straw for any gen- 
| eral censure, so long as there is any won heey 
that can be made to sereen them from the famy. 
No matter how loud the clamor against theft—evea 
among thieves, such general declamation will give 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 





—— Se 
mo offence—but let the crime be charged home 
upon any individual, or a class of individuals, and 
the whole eharacter of the thing is changed at 
ence. It then becomes a mortal offence. This iz 
exactly the condition of slave-holders, in tbe 
Charch and out of it. They can bear any amount 
ef general declamntion against slavery, but they 
will not have the docirine applied to themselves. 
Bet this is the work to be done. The character of 
slavery is pretty well ascertained. We have now 
to locate the enormity. The crime has been sufli- 
ciently ascertained, and we now only wish to de- 
termine who commits it. All men, not involv- 
ed in the sin and blinded by its effects, will see in 
an instant, that the slave-holder is chieflv respon- 
sible for slavery. But for him, there could be no 
slavery. Oshers, however, may share the guilt 
with him. ‘Phe slave is often heavily involved. 
As a nan, it is his duty to rise above the condition 
of a slave: the God of nature has written the law of 
freedom in his members, and this law must stand. 
in spite of all human statues. It cannot stand, 
however, unless the slave will be a man-he must 





SEVENTH DAY. 
MORNING SESSION, 


The re of the synod of 
under erdecetiah, the Committee made an ¢x- 
ception to that part of their repert which 
brought up the question of slavery, and pro- 
posed that it should be stricken out. , 
'Phe vote was taken on striking out the exception 
from the report and carried. 

The question then being on the acceptance of 
the Report of the Committee on the Records of 
the Synod of Mississippi, and the discharge of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Lockwood, of New York, objected to such 
action, and moved that the subject be postponed. 
Ile then read from aspeech of Rev. McLean, of 
Mississippi, in a former Assembly, justifying 
Slavery as right, and also resolutions of the South 
Lexington (Miss.) Presbytery, justifying the hold- 
ing of slaves trom choice and on principle, and in- 
viting the Assembly to direct the Synod of Miss- 
issippi to proceed against thie Presbytery accord- 


being 


feel the burden of bis calling as contained in the); 10° t, the Book of Discipline, if it believes it 
law of bis membere, and warring against the un- guilty he path en iscipline, i belie 


godly, enslaving, human statute. Yet, whatever 
he may do, or not do, we cannot escape responsi- 
bility. We must disclaim the wrongs inflicted on 
him, or become accessories tothe crime. If we 
epeak not, and if we act not up to the demands of 
the occasion, we are guilty of sanctioning the en- 


slavement of our fellow men—we are slave-holders. | u 


Silence makes us such, as truly asif we hada 
Southern plautation stocked with a thousand 
negroes. 

itis this oecessity which presses upon the 
American Churches at this moment. The Chris- 
tains of the North are responsible for all the aboma- 
inations of the cotton plantotion, the auction block, 
and the coffle gang. We cannot see the evil going 
on and keep silence, without making it our own. 
It is not Southern slavery with which we have to 
do. We must become parties to the hellish com- 
pact—the robbery of the slave virtually has our 
assent, if we keep silence and witness his spolia- 
tion without an indignant protest. It will not do 
toextéad the right handto men guilty of this 
crime ; our altars require to be purged from such 
characters. The Church literally becomes a “den 
of thieves,” and while endorsing such asin, is 
justly entitled to the contempt of mankind. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After a fiery Southern speech from Mr. Hast- 
ings, of Tennessee, the Report of the Committee 
upon Bills and Overtures upon slavery was taken 


P- . 
Mr. Painter, of Tennessee, offered as a substi- 
tute the fullowing : 


“Resolved, That the cohstitutional Presbyterian 
Church will not allow preachers to preach in the 
slaveholding States, without their being subjected 
to the annual reproofs and admonitions of the 
General Assembly.” 


After a speech from the mover, the resolation 
was posponed indefinitely. 

Mr. Catter, of Ohio, offered the following sub- 
stitute for the report of the Committe : 


The General Assembly in view of the memorials 
presented, and under a deep eense of their respon- 
sibility to God and the Church, feel called upon to 
take the following action. 

We do hereby explicitly condemn the doctrines 
that slavery is sanctioned by the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, as a fundamental 


These are the reasons which lead usto insist : . flew 
upon Church action, and that at the soonest prac- oy with which we have no sympathy or fellow 


ticable moment. We are soffering. Our religion 
is compromitted. The energies of Christendom 


And whereas, the Presbytery of Lexington 
South, has forwarded to this Assembly a memorial 


are paralyzed by our base connivance at this hor- containing the following words: 


rible barbarism. We can no more expect a slave- 
holding Church to convert the world, than we can 
a nation of drunkards to extirpate the vice of in- 
temperance. On no heathen shore is our religion 
wanted, while stained with the crime of slavery. 
It isa mercy to keep our missionaries at home. 
Till we have got rid of this sin, let us not insult 
the miseries of heathendom, by offering a theology 
no better than itsown, The heathen have no 
worse sin than American slavery. 


PROCBEDINGS 


OF THE 


SIXTY-THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Or THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


—— 


The General Assembly of the New Schoci Pres- 
byterian Church once declined to hold annual ses- 
jons for the sake of escaping the discussion and 
agitation of the slavery question, and its Doctors 
of Divinity as we recollect gravely] thanked God 
that for a time at least they were free from this ag- 
itation. This year the Southerners have driven the 
northern quietists to the wall, and whether they 
would or no, they have been compelled to speak 
out and at least seem to do something. For exam- 
ple such action as the following by the Shilob 
Presbytery of Tennessee, could not well be tolera- 
ted in silence by the Ministers of Northern Ohio 


T l timent of the communities where 
any Preach would not permit it. This resolution 


was adopted by the Tennessee Presbytery on the 
20th of April last. 


Resolved, unanimously, that in the judgment 
of this Presbytery, the further agitation of this 
question can not result in good, either to the North 
ortothe South. Ittends to produce alienation 
and strife, and mutual distrust. While the Word 
of God and the constitution of our church re- 
main what they are, no charges of moral obliqui- 
ty, arising out of the relationship existing between 
master and servant, can reach the judgment or 
the conscience of the ministry and the churches 
80 as to induce them to abandon the relationship 
as sinful, or to submit toany disipline on that ac- 
count. This Presbytery regard it es an unques- 
tionable fact, that the public mind in the South is 
this day more fully assured that the relation be- 








tioned by the Word of God than it has been at 
perhaps any former period ; since the agitation of 
+ eemaae commenced in the General Assem- 
bly. 

Northern Presbyteries have continued their 
Union with the slave holders under the pretence 
of converting them from the error of their ways. 


tween master and servant is recognized and sanc-} 


“There are ministers of this Presbytery who 
are slaveholders—holding slaves under the belief 
that according to the Bible it is right—and also 
nearly all the ruling elders in the churches under 
the care of the Presbytery are slavehoiders, be- 
lieving it to be according to theOld andNew Testa- 
ment Seriptures right; while a large majority of 
the members who are property holders are slave- 
holders, believing that it is right;” and while 
offering no qualifying explanations of their 
language, the Presbytery “have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of sustaining such ministers and 
elders in their positién.” Therefore, 


This Assembly is constrained in the exercise of 
its power of reproving, warning; and bearing tes- 
timony against error in doctrine or immorality in 
practice in any church, presbytery or synod, to dis- 
approve and condemn the position which is assum- 
ed by thePrebytery of LexingtonSouth as one which 
is not only unscriptural, but utterly opposed to the 
long established and often expresed convictions of 
our church, and calculated to mar its peace and 
seriously binder its prosperity, as well as bring re- 
proach upon our holy religion, and this Assemb!y 
does hereby callon the Presbytery af Lexington 
South to review and rectify their positions, and in 
case the Presbytery shall neglect to comply with 
the request, the Synod of eee are directed 
to take cognizance of the case at the earliest op- 
portunity. . 

Mr. Wallace, of Phila., thought the Assembly 
would, aftera full discussion, fall back upon the 
report of the committee as the dest under all cir- 
cumstances. ‘there were two classes in the church 


in the Southern States two distinct opinions. ane 
Miss ape halen wiih Ue. Boe ae ith firet class, 


with whom the speaker did notagree. The second 
class were largely the majority, They do not agree 
with Dr. Ross, but believe Lis ductrines contrary 
tu the Scriptures. They do not believe the slaves 
sought to be emancipated; but are in favor of grad- 
ual emancipation—they desireit. They haveno 
sympathy with the first class, at least not witb 
their principles. They believed slavery to be a 
violation of man’s rights. This doctrine was for- 
merly held by Dr. Ross and_he showed his sinceri- 
ty by setting bis slaves free. He believed that 
slavery was wrong, but he also believed that the 
Almighty tolerated its existence, according to 
the testimony of the Scriptures, and thought it 
best for them. They went free on the day of 
Jubilee, and were thus gradually emancipated. 
This was what the Savior and the Apostles 
taught. He was from Pennsylvania, the first 
State which abolished lavery in the 
|world, an he could not shut off men _ holding 
views of the second class. He did not say the 
phraseology of the report was just right, but be- 
lieved its fundamental guinoiohes right 

Mr. Guthrie, of Ohio. When such sentiments 
came from another quarter he did not mind 
them; but coming from a Northern minister, he 
could not but be astonished. He did not believe 





But this declaration of the Shiloh Presbytery looks 
as though they had succeeded but very indiffer- 
ently,inasmuch as ths south is this day more fully 
assured that the relation of Master and servant is 
recognized and sanctioned by the word of God.— 
But that which especially compelled the Assem- 
bly to action at this time was an insolent bravado 
offered to the Anti-slavery Presbyterians by the 
Presbytery of Lexington South, Miss. 
* Some time since the synod of the Western Re- 
serve commenced or was about to have commenced 
discipline with Rev.Wm.S.Holley of theSouthLex- 
ington Presbytery, for the offence of slave-holding. 
Mr. Holley’s Death occurred subsequent to that 
action, whereupon, 
“The Presbytery of Lexington South, Miss., 
in a tribute to the memory of Rev. Wm. E. Holley 
adopted unanimously, say : 
Whereas, It is desirable that said Synod, 
(Western Reserve,) and and others holding simi- 
lar views, should clearly, understand the true posi- 
tion of the co Presbyters of the deceased, who 
hold slaves ; and A 
Whereas, There are other ministers of said 
Presbytery-who are slavebolders in the same way 
the deceased was—holding them under the beliet 
that according to the Bible it is, right, and also 
nearly all the Ruling Elders, in the chrrcbes un- 
der the care of this Presbytery are slave-holders 
believing it to be, according to the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures, right: while a large major- 
ity of the members who are property holders are 
slaveholders, believing that itis right, and 
Whereas, if Mr. Holly was guilty of an offence 
to be disciplined, the Presbytery is in the same 
condemnation ; and cannot try itself— 
Be it Resolved, That in the matured opinion of 
this Presbytery, as Mr. Holtey has been removed 
by death, and some of his living co Presbyters are 
open to the same charge as he, it is our duty to 
make known the above facts to said Synod, and all 
others, if there be any holding the same views; 
and te ask said Synod, thro’ the Commissioners of 
its Presbytery to the next Assembly, to transfer 
said charge from the dead to the living’ and arge 
upon that Assembly to direct the Synod of Miss 
issippi to proceed against this Presbytery accord- 
ing to the Book of Discipline, if it believes it guil- 
ty of an offence. 
Resolved, That a copy of the above be sent im- 
me¢iatly to the Stated Clerk of said Synod, and to 
the Commitee of Bills and Overtures of the next 
Assembly. 
This isthe basis of the action of the present 
assembly and which initiated the following pro- 


refuse to meet this challenge. 
We bave greatly abridged the Report, though 


ceedings and discussion. ‘he anti-slavery mem- 
bers of the Assembly evidently could not without| which we are now placed, When we say “it ie! 
the grossest disrespect to their own professions |Tight” for oarchurchesto hold slaves u the 


the asertion that tke majority of the members 
of the Presbyterian church South were opposed 
to slavery and slaveholding involuntarily. 

Mr. Gratton said. he was from the South, and 


' 


ed by Mr. Wallace to the second class were held 
| there. : 

Mr. Guthrie liked that. It was straightforward 
and eutspoken—the idea of a large majority of 
the slavcholders being opposed to slavery was non- 
sense. , 

The Assembly then adjurned to Friday. 


—_— 


EIGHTH DAY. 


MORNING SESSION, 9 A. M, 


r Opened with prayer, 


The subject before the House was the Report of 
the Committee on Biils and Overtures. The motion 
was to postpone in order to discuss the substitute 
of Mr. Cutler. 

Mr. Guthrie had the floor, but yielded it to Mr. 
Wallace, who wished to make an explanation. He 
(Mr. Wallace) wished to say that the evidence 
upon which the Committee based their stetement 
regarding the views at the South upon Slavery 
would be produced hereafter. He was prepared 
to furnish them, 


paper bearing upon the subject just mentioned by 
Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Guthrie consenting, he then read the fol- 
lowing paper: 

We do not believe that the system of American 
Slavery as an appointment of God, stands ise- 
ly, in all respects, upon the same footing with the 
family relation—with that of husband and wife— 
parent and child. 

But the contrary, this system differs from the 
family relation both with respect to the date of its 
origin, the nearness and sacredness of its rela- 
tions, the nature of its peculiar obligatione, the 
design and length of its continuation. 

The relation of master and slave did not exist 
from the beginning, as did that of the family rela- 
a. nor do we believe that it will continve to the 
end. 
But slavery does exist by Divine ordination and 
recognition fur wise purposes, to be overruled for 
His glory, in the elevation, and final'redemption of 
the African race. Sin cannot be predicated on the 
relation itself, but of the abuse of that relation. 
It stands in the same category with the family re- 
lations in the fact that it is ordained of God. in 
the sense above explained, and in the fact that 
like the famil ‘elation it is a subject of divine 
legislation. hen we say that the slaveholding 
relation “is right,” we do not mean that every 
system of slavery is right as it may have existed 
in other ages and other countries, but only as it now 
exists with us, and under all the circumstances in 


present circumstances, we mean to say that they 
are acting consistently with the spirit and letter 
of the Gospel in so doing. And were we to assart 





jt now occupies more reom than we designed, 


| the contrary, as the resolutions under consider- 


would testify that no such views as those attribut-| B 


Mr. Clelland of Ky., begged leave to read aigrate our churches. 


yn the oir of chrietiani 
oO of epirit ianity, but 
reft of ory pei le of masa, > 


freedom ; that to give it to him now under all 
circumstances wvuld not be best, either for master 
or slaves. 

We believe that freedom is better than slavery 
where men are pre to appreciate it—that 
slavery is better than freedom under certain cir- 
cumstances—just as it is with respect to human 
governments. Our American republicanism may 
be the best form of government for us, but under 
present circumstances it might be a great curse to 
Russia or Mexico. 


F. A. Ross, 

Gro. M. Crawrorp, 
Isaac W. K. Lianpy, 
Henry Maruews, 
A. H. Hi. Boyp, 


A. C. Dickgrsox, 
P. R. Grarray, 
Jaues G. Hauer, 
Wa. EnCarpwett, 
Geo. Ww. HurcHine, 


E. R. McCuean, Ropemt McLaw, 
Rosert M. Morison, T. H. Cusvanp, 
F. R. Gray, Roserr F. Rea, 


Joun B. Locan, Gipgoy S. Wuirte, 
Caries M, Arxtnson, J. W. Crevanp. 


Dr. Ross said that wasa correct exposition of 
the views at the South. 
The Assembly then listened to the 


SPEECH OF MR. AUSTIN A. GUTHRIE OF 
OHIO. 


Ile proposed to give reasons why the Report 
should be postponed. He objected to that Report. 
The statements made with regard to the views 
South were not sustained by evidence—they were 
entirely without evidence. Another point he made 
against the Report, was the assumption that 
Slavery, as it exists, is a Bible Institution. He 
made serious objection to the Report. If the 
Bible decides the question of the right of Slavery 
in its favor, he had no appeal to make, He did not 
believe it right to go a step farther. 
This system of Slavery as it exists in our coun- 
try, is confessedly antagonistic to the foundation 
principles of out own government, and none see 
more clearly than do our slaveholding divines, that 
one or the other must eventually be abolished. 
The very nature of the case necessitates an external 
conflict, and however prolonged the struggle ma 
be, it w1ll go on until one or the otheris acknowl- 
edged victor. 
‘te advocates of slavery have little hope of 
arguing down the democratic doctrine of the equal 
rights of all men to liberty and life and the pur- 
suit of happiness, they are too shrewd not to know 
that in this country it can’t be done, and now they 
fondly dream of accomplishing their ends by the 
aid of a religious sentiment brought into silence, 
by adogma where it fails to convince by argu- 
ment. 
Our Declaration of Independence, the work of 
men of clear, discriminating minds, and many of 
them of deep piety, enshrined though it be in the 
Nation’s heart of hearts, is dragged forth to be 
spit upon and to be seurned as a self-evident lie, 
and all who truly believe in its great doctrines of 
universal brotherhood and universal freedom, are 
taunted with infidelity to God, and nothing is 
wanting but the power to bring down upon them 
the anathemas and excommunications of these 
slayeholding churches, ' 

I propose to examine some of the arguments or 
assertions of the slaveholding preachers, t 
upon the Bible. Of course I must confine myself 
to a smali number of texts and inferences used in 
this extraordinary discussion. I say extraordi- 
nary, for it does seem strange at this age of the 
world, and in this country above all others, and 
especially it the Church of Christ, among enlight- 
ened men, itis seriously debated whether self- 
ownership is the right of men, whether man bas 
an inberent right to use the powers of body and 
mind which God has given him, for the benefit of 
himeelf, or whether he is t> be regarded as a means 
to an end—a mere appendage to another man, 
whether a man has right to claim and hold bis 
own wife, and his own children, which is superior 
to by Seg of - Fa og men, or whether hoth he 
an ey may righ+full j 

1 z mos ig sh fully be held subject to all 


puesta be Aj 
out any rights which the stronger are bound to 


respect. 

know how much of lattitude is taken in this 
discussion everywhere, and how side issues are 
sought in order to conceal the odious features of 
theeystem which our opponents are aiming to 
fasten upon us. 

I know too how arbitrary and fanciful are the 
definitions given to the hateful word Slavery.— 
so odious that Mr, Madison caused it to be exclud- 
ed from our National Constitution. 

And I wish here to say that by slavery, I mean 
just what the law which regulates the system 
means-—nothing more, nothing less,—-This is 
slavery as seen in the law which regulates the 
system. What it is, as seen in its practical results 
will be best understood by the following descrip- 
ord from the pen of Mr. Breckenridge, of Ken- 
tucky. 


“What then is slavery? for the question relates 
to the action of certain principles on it and to its 
probable and proper results; what is slavery as 
itexists among us? We reply, it is that condition 
enforced by the laws of one half the States of this 
Confederacy, in which one portion of the commu- 
nity, called masters, is allowed such power over 
another portion called slaves; as 


“1. To deprive them of the entire earnings of 
their own labor, except only as much asis neces- 
sary to continue labor itself, by continuing health- 
a ee thus committing CLEAR ROB- 


“2. To reduce them to the necessity of UNI- 
VERSAL CONCUBINAUE, by denying to them 
the civil mghts of marriago—thus breaking up the 
dearest relations of life, and encouraging UNI- 
VERSAL PROSTITUTION, 


_“3. To deprive them of the means and opportu- 
nities of moral and intellectual culture, in many 
States making ita bigh penal offence to teach them 
to read; thus perpetuating whatever of evil there 
is that proceeds from ignorance. 


“4. To set up between parents and their children 
an authority higher than the impulse of nature 
,and the law of God; which breaks up the author- 
ity of the father over his own offspring, and, at 
pleasure, separates the mother at a returnless dis- 
tance from her child ; thus abrogating the clearest 
laws of nature; thus outraging all decency and 
justice, and degrading and oppressing thousands 
wpon thousands of human beings, created like 
themselves, in the image of the most high God! 
This is slavery as itis daily exhibited in every 
slave State.” 


This is the slavery from which we aim to eep- 
It is not the relation of 
servant and master to which the objection is 
— 
he constant strain of pro-slave i 
been to blend or confound distinctions an to = 
lead the less,thoughtful, 

On the naked proposition to allow slavery in 
our church—the forced relation—slavery as ‘seen 
in the law which sustains it, and in the results 
which legitimately flow from it, we are now called 
to act. 

It is assumed that this forced relation—this 
coerced service is right—that it has the Divine 
sanction, and in proof, many in the 
om Testament are quoted, and some in the 

ew. 

I have given to this subject some attenti 
with the best aid I could obteia, men hes 
—- in Sg persg thereto, 

or myself, I can say that the evidence to prov 
that in any case, the Bible gives its approval . 
the principle.of human chattelship does not exist. 
Whatever was the condition of the bondman of 
tbe Jew, this one thing is clear—he never was re 
=— as a chattel wich the Divine approval, never! 

"The whole argu 

e who ment is made to hin 
nitions. py. 
tr a ae wee rs into the service of 
ro-Slavery advocates—while a arejthrust 
aside, and all the ' 


hibitions, and sancti 
the plainly Seuasiah ound lew are Bernas gg Be 


Jehovah of the Jew and the Redeemer of the 
Christian are alike made to give sanction io 
practice to what they utterly forbid in precept. 
Mr. Guthrie proceeded to give a connected and 
skillfully arranged argument in favor of the Old 





and New Testaments as anti-slavery volumes, 


be- 
We believe ates slave is not eepaek, Se Justices 


} 


, the exact significance of which! pred 


=== 
He answered the ordinary objections to his posi- 
tion with point and concluded as follows: - 

Ta conclusion he would appeal to the conscience 
of every one to weigh the matter in the seale of 
j If they believed God in his goodness pro- 
vided en upward scale of impruvement ond eleva- 
tion for mankind,\ would God justify them in 
placing their fellow’men in such a position as 
to make such progression and elevation impossible? 
Whatever decisions that body should arrive at, he 
looked forward to the time when the Bible would 
not be quoted for the support of despotism, but 
would be considered the great basis of human 
rights. He believed that no christian should rest 
until that end was obtained. 

Mr. Handy of Virgivia apprehended the subject 
was not fairly before the Assembly. The report 
starts with a supposition not in accordance with 
the facts,that it was the feeling of the church that 
this question must besettled. Memorale had come up 
that it must be agitated, but he did not believe it 
was the gece feeling, as only twenty-seven me- 
morials been sent in, while the large majority 
were silent upon the subject, and it might be 
inferred that they were opposed to agitation. The 
feeling of the church was to keep silence, Second, 
the Report took a false position respecting the 
views of the South. The paper read by Mr. Mc- 
Clelland gave the correct view. He had spent the 
greater part of his life in the South, and ought to 
know something about it. There was no general 
difference of opinion there upon the Slavery ques- 
tion ; they do not regard Slavery as wrong ; there 
might be isolated cases where such opinions were 
he.d by persons who had come in from abroad.— 
He was in favor of postponement in order that the 
Assembly might take up an open, manly, straight- 
forward, dignified expression. The substituté 
of Mr. Cutler he liked much better than the report 
on thie account. The policy had been too much to 
keep things hanging back—the tendency of which 
was to kill off the Southern churches. He would 
have the Assembly come out boldly and clearly 
and take a decided stand once for all. 

Mr. Hastings thought before the vote was taken, 
the position of the committee should be understood. 
He bad supposed that the brother from Kentucky, 
who had signed the paper read by Mr.McClelland, 
hadjfully agreed to the report. He would vote 
for the postponement in order to get at the substi- 
tute and bring out discussion. The previous 
action of the General Assembly had not been am- 
biguous, but uniform. He would refer to its 
action in 1818, before the division. The action of 
Detroit in 1850 had been clear and unmistakable. 
He agreed with brother Guthrie fully as to the 
Bible argument, but thought the end would 
be arrived at by less exceptionable means. Ile 
differed with him as to the rule of interpretation— 
the word should be the guide—there could be no 
other. The Bible should be taken as it was— 
nothing added to or taken from, 

Adjourned. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Hastings resumed his argument, taking the 
ground that the fact of the existence of slavery 
was evidence that it was God’s will that it should 
exist for the time being. It was the duty of 
the master to do all he could to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slave. He agreed with Dr. Ross as 
to his understanding of the Golden Rale—that it 
meant ‘do wnto others es you think they ought to 
expect you to do unto them.’ He did not believe 
Slavery wrong per se. That was an abstraction. 
He was inclined to take the Southern side of the 
question. Suppose aman inherit slaves—would 
it be wrong then to be a master? Would it not 
be his duty to bring them up, educate them with 
& view to their final freedom? Suppose a rich man 
at the North should go Suuth and buy a number of 
Slaves—would it not depend upon whether~he 
bought them tosell for gain or to prepare and 
educate for freedom, whether it would be right or 
wrong? Slavery was not wrong per se. The 
North says itis always wrong—the South that 
it is always right. Both are wrong. Oar sympa- 
thies e not with the Svuthern brethren as 
much a8 they ought to be. He believed the Sc uth- 
ern brethoen, to be as Bee oes pious ad our- 
selves. we not with them 
‘ste Lord bore with them? Were we- holier than 
God? He was not in favor of doing nothing 
policy. We had something to do both as Chris- 
tians and citizens. We cou!d never abolish slavery 
by resolutions. We might appropriate a part of 
the national territory, purchase them and let them 
eo We say slavery is wrong. Very well. 

e say the slaveholder is wrong and commits sin. 
We do not know that. We should not meet the 
slaveholder with reproaches. We should scek 
them as friends, suggesting to help them out of 
their difficulties. God was the Governor of the 
world. The government of South Carolina was 
Juet as much his government as any other. The 
government of South Carolina was responsible to 
God—not to us. The people of South Carolina 
owed obedience to the Jaws of South Carolina, be- 
cause they were God’s Inws. Quoted Paul on 
“obedience te the powers that be,’’ &e. 

Dr. Rose thanked the brother for the kind man- 
ner in which he spoke of the South. He had 
stolen his thunder. 

Mr. Lill of Missouri, went to Missouri 12 years 
ago, a strong anti-slavery man—had labored there 
in direct contact with thé slaveholders and learned 
to respect them. Came from St. Louis, with 
135,000 inhabitants, only 1,500 slaves.—The State 
seemed ready to “about face” on the slavery ques- 
tion, but the emancipation movement was polit- 
ical. Alluded tothe prejadice excited in the North 
against a minister from the South. As a pastor 
yf a church he would take any man into the 
chureh whom he believed Christ had accepted, 
whether he were a slaveholder or not. What was 
needed was a sharply detined definition of the 
kind of Slavery they condemned, as a guide. Did 
not believe the Church bad a right to take ground 
which would separate them from Christian men. 
Thought slavehulding might be wrong or right as 
the particular case might be. Our brethren in 
the North assume that they know better than we 
do. When aman has once placed himself witbin 
the magic limits, he knows better. He alluded to 
@ prejudice on that floor against a Southern minis- 
ter. He would plant himself on the Contitution of 
the Church. He would warn the agitators that if 
they shut off the South, they would shut off more 
than the South—no one could tell where the result 
of such action would end. 


Mr. Corwin, of California, thought it might be 
well, after having so much substantial meat, to 
have a little something better befitting toclose off 
the repast. Many deemed the report not strong 
enough—they did not think this expediency tea,or 
compromise pills would help the patient, but that 
the case needed the surgeon’s knife, There were 
extreme views on beth sides, and to divide would 
have a tendency to make extremity more extreme. 
There was a Southern view which went beyond 
ee and which they had not had repre- 
sented. 

He thought both extremities} wrong. Thought 
oy os to be united and bear with one another 
—this was the feeling in California. It was re- 
garded there as a political question. 

Adjourned to 8} o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SE@ston, 


Opened with prayer. 

The Rev. Archer C. Dickerson, of Kentucky, 
having the floor, proceed to say: : 

The Assembly had selene & point in the dis- 
cussion indicating that it was drawing toa close 
and it would be proper to go back and review the 
ground in order to a clear understanding with ref- 
erence to future action. At the present time 
prejudice should be thrown aside, and all appeals 
to the feelings discarded. There were two 
before the Assembly, in one of which the previous 
testimony of the cherch was reiritated—the other 
recommending disciplinary action. Slavery, by 
the first,might be proper—bv the second it is a sin. 
Now they should stand upon right foundation and 

icate their action accordingly. 
He held the Assembly to be out of its province 
in the action contemplated by Mr. Catler’s substi- 
"The North hed been , 
ght = 


against all ri r 
Booth i) See demanded athority. “ie (Me 





as| With a subject not belonging to religion, He 


papers Christians and Ecclesiastical bodies to the word of 


they would foree the Southern churches to with- 
draw. When he entered the church be was con- 
nected with the institution of slavery—he weak a 
told that fact was in any way to affect bie” 
as aminister, It was idle to to tell him that 
General Aseembly had re 
condemnation of slavery—euch action was 
ways had been an. usurpation of power. If th 
organic law was to be changed or modified, let it 
be done in the proper way, by sending an over- 
ture to the different Presbyteries on subject 
and thus settle the question. All present action 
of the Assembly would be in the nature of au ex 
post facto law. They could not hurl members out 
of the church who came in by the door of the Con- 
stitution. 
The question was ‘is it heresy, according to 
the Bible, to hold slaves.” The assumption that 
Abrabam merely held slaves as compensation of 
labor for debt, was gratuitous assumption, was it 
not distinctly stated ‘the slave is your money,” 
and that to murder a slave was not the same as to 
kill a freeman on that account? Moses saye “the 
slave shall be unto you as an inheritence.” That 
wae not to be considered as a simple statement 
from Moses--it was from God, who was Moses’ 
master. The true doctrine was that we should 
take what God eays, whether it agrees with our 
own peculiar views or not. God required his child 
to love him because he was right. Would God 
have authorized Moses to have sanctioned the hold- 
ing of slaves as property if it were not right? The 
brother ( Mr. Guthrie) talked about it being wrong 
to interpret by dwelling upon isolated words or 
es—let us have no twisting—let us have the 
thing itself! It bas to be shown that the two 
passages referred to did not recognize the holding 
of slaves as property, before it could be established 
that God condemned it. The question was s 
litical question, and the Savior had eetiled the 
question of the propriety of bringing politicel 
questions into the church when he eaid, ‘render 
unto Cassar that which is Casar’s, &c..” The po- 
sition was, although this tribute does not belon 
to Cassar, yet we pay it to him—that is a politica 
matter with which we have nothing to do. Was 
the institation of slavery in the land, political or 
religious? It didnot arise in the church—they 
had nothing to do with its establishment—it was 
Casar’s business. Had the early founders of the 
church ever intimated that it was to be brought 
into the church? that it was an evil they ex 
to rectify, Suppose it was conceded that it was 
wrong in itself, was there anything to justify 
their taking it up? Did they say in order to be- 
come religiously free you must be politically free ? 
The Bible said you (the masters) must use this 
power for good—you must look upon the slave as 
our brother—you must render unto him “that 
which is justand equal.” Does that mean give 
him his liberty? “Justand equal”—that means 
do that which is right in the relation contemplated. 
What did it say to the servant?—that he must 
rebel and rua away—no !—the invariable language 
was, ‘servants obey your masters.” 

Mr. D. then read from the 6th chapter of Paul’s 
epistle to the Ephesians : 

Also from Paul’s epistle to the Colossians : 
“Servants, obey in all things your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh; not with eye service as men- 
pleasers, but in singlevess of heart, fearing God,” 
: — means to serve them with good will—will- 
ingly. 

Also from Paul's epistle to Timothy’: 

“Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honor, that 
the name of God and his doctrine be not blas- 
en And they that have beliving masters, 
et them not despise them, because they are breth. 
ren; but rather do them service, because they are 
faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit.” 

How was aservant to honor his master?—by 
running away?—by rebelling against him?—Com- 
pare the teachings of modern abolitioniem with 
the Scriptares on this poivt. Paul taught just 
what the Southern masters teach;—if they. were 
not apostolic, iet it be shown? It had been said 
Slavery was a blot upon the church and the country 
—in his opinion the agitation of Slavery was a 
greater blot. It?would bring them in conflict with 
the politicalfpowers, and convict them of meddling 


would compare the church to a ship. The winds 
and tempests of agitation had toseed the ship to 
and fro, driving her from the true course, till now 
tbey had brought her wher» two seas meet, and un- 
less the anchor of bible trath be thrown out she 
must go to pieces. The effect of thie agitation at 
the South was to remove the negro further from the 
sympathy of bis master and the influence of relig- 
ion, and to exasperate the feeling of the master.— 
When a young man he was invited by six slave- 
holders in his locality to preach to their slaves in 
their quarters—now it would be as much as his 
head wae worth to preach to a congregation ef 
slaves there. This was the result of agitation.— 
The servant had been iujured by this agitation, 
and the master, The leaven of piety was pot al- 
lowed to diffuse itself among the slaves. The re- 
ligion of Christ was calculated to abvlish Slavery 
by bringing the slave, as soon as posvible, to the 
point where it would be best fur him to be free.—- 
this agitation had opened dissention in the church, 
and it was constantly getting wider. A part of 
the church was discredited—insinuations were 
thrown out about measures of discipline—the 
South is reproved—-rebuked. He considered these 
assertions and threats the essence of ecclesiastical 
arrogance. What good result could be reached in 
this way! It would break up all intercuurse—and 
consume time and energy. With regard to the 
bible, and the proper rule of interpretation, we 
must take it as it was, without reference to indi- 
vidual views and convictions. The proof of the 
truth of the bible did not exist in the application 
of such tests: it consisted in the miracle—where 
something was done which man could not do— 
this proved it to be of God, and we were required 
to square our views by it ¢o the letter. The rule 
advocited by Mr.Guthrie would run into infidelity. 
The bible said “go and preach the gospel to ev- 
ery creature’’—this agitation would not let it be 
done. Missionaries were driven off the nd.— 
Liow was the Soth ever to be brought to Christ if 
the church withdrew its aid because of Slavery.— 
How would they send them the gospel? Why did 
no Northern members come there and preach to 
them if they were so wicked? (A voice—we can- 
not go there and preach the whole gospel!) 

Mr. Dickerson—“why ?” 

Beply—"“our heads would come off!” 

Mr. Dickerson—*is not the the blood of the 
martyrs the seed of the church ?” 

They should go and preach even if their lives 
were endangered. Were they only to preach 
ospel when it was safe? But no one had 
lost his head for preaching the gospel in the South 
—there was no danger of it. Hewould conclude 
by urging the Assembly to hesitate before taking 
action that would bring disaster upon the church 
and the cause of God. 


NINTH DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The order of the day being the unfinished busi- 
bess of tday, the report on slavery: 

Rev. Mr. Seelye said: “Our Southern brethren 
have been frank and manly in defining their posi- 
tion. and they certainly cannot accuse us of a 
want of courtesy. We are prepared to look at the 
this subject calmly, and in a christian epirit. Mr. 
Dickerson made last night the strongest argument 
that can be made on that side of the question, and 
ty tin very briefly to meet the points presented 
First he said that under the constitution, the 
General Assembly bad no right to touch the sub- 
Ject of slavery, because it is notnamed as an of- 
fence in the book of discipline. In answer to this 
position, Mr. Seelye quotes book 4, Chapter 34, 
section 3d, to show that the constitution refers 








God to learn what are offences. If slavery is 
wrong according to the Scriptures, the General 
ee ae t to act upon it. 

ng w ible argoment i 
the fact that Abraham had ieces hap eek + 
) wit question, He did a 
things that no man will justify. Pas chele cones 
and spirit of the Bible are as slavery, and 


show that it is condemned exists 
If the spirit of the Gospel. was ‘ole folly the 
the Gospel was felt full iaiownan a . 
not be held in slavery for a single hour 

in the South, by which the is withheld 
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vance it becomes necessary for 1 i ' 
en the ebaigs by whieh he holds weeneste igh 
nd further, said Mr. S., I have sycy"™ 
of theelevating power of the hen 
see not how any true christian car be thy” 
One who read, and comprenended that ® thay! 
Christ, “That they may all be one.” Pree 
beautiful parable of the vine and the &nq the 
sould never consent to call Any fellow branes 
git; he Siitatelten na, 
n, the ration that * 
blood all nations,”is sufficient topes tae 
Where does the slavebulder get his ma tate 
cannot find it in the Bible. Fhe brother 1 
{ Yet 1 cannot see if the original Pe . . Pitaey 
can ever become a good title: and | a ‘t 
the impression that the guilt of the op; — ia 
stealer rests upou the slaveholder of be ia 


day. ‘ 
Nir, Seelse then proceeded to consider v 
erson’s argument in regard to the evi re 
the agitation. He said that those ene 
only incidental. But admit that the oe ty 
that the South assert and claim, yet thi, "4 
has been most blessed for the slave—hungea® 
thousands of Christian hearts at the No wre, 
learned to beat iu sympathy for him, a h 
of prayer in bebalf of that crushed race i, 
up, which will surely bring down upon jt the ‘ 
sings of a “‘prayer-hearing God,” and bas * Uy 
day of emancipation. I have no confides 
said, in this ruatter, except in the power of th . 
mighty, and that prayer inust de called fo ‘ 
the prayers of the Christian Church, |, 9 
troversy the selfishness of man is on one si 
the piety of the Church on the othe; ang rah 
— re. “ “s 
wv. T. H. Cleland, of Ky., said: 
praying for the slave ata éietanes, Bony 
and y with him and preach to him, we 
decided action of some kind. Neither the i 
nor the South has been satisfied with the sen 
former Assemblies. Ithas Leen Janus-{ med 
rather like Hudibra’s enake wg 


“That 1 
Was going Souther cumin r og bes gs 

Let us be frank with each otter, and then it 
cannot agree, let us separate as Abraham and L 
did. On one point we agree—that slavery shox 
not be we ree We differ as to the Ways wy 
meane for abolishing it. We of the South kom 
the difficulties as you do not, and our theory y 
emancipation is embraced in three words—», 
pectively, gradually, and connected with ons 
tem of colontzation. There eeoms to be a Btronge 
disposition here to rid this body of slave-holdin 
churches, than to deliver the Church from slavery 
But such a separation wou'd destroy all the inf 
ence of this body upon the South. 
God says “‘goand preach my Gospel,” but mu 
— ‘agitate, agitate.” We act on God's plan iy 
-~ — as we do for the souls of both masters ari 
_ Mr. Cleland contended agaiast agitation, uv 
ism, and schism, and fora patient apolicatios 4 
the gospel to the evil of Savery: Ho belieng 
that in this way only we could de any good, 
Rev. Mr. Clark, of Michigan, said that he bs 
visited the Suuth this spring;had seon in Louisisy 
the working of the system; and had come hom, 
hundred per cent, more anti-slavery than when 
went. He stated that the views of the presbrier 
of punane South—that Slavery is divine, seri 
toral and beneficent—are the ‘universal view 
where be was; and that the ministers were mon 
pro-elavery than the people. He contended thi 
the Bible does not sanction slavery, because when 
Ged in Genesis gives to man dominion over th 
earth, the beasts, &e., hedoes not give him any 
over his fellow man. Ile contended for Agitation 
as a benefit, clearing like the North wind the ni 
asia of errors that prevailed on this subject. 

Here Mr. MeLain of Mississippi, tried to get tbe 
Assembly to come to a direvt vote on the questin 
of that postponement,in order that the report of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures might be ox 
of the way, and the discussion be on Jadge Cw 
ler’s proposed substitute. Aftera ram bling talt 
on this point, the general feeling teeming to ye 
favor of proceeding with the debate on «a 
question as now before the Assembly. 
Rev. Mr. Shaw, of Newburg, Ohio, obtained the 
floor, and commenced an argument replying » 
that of Mr. Dickerson, on last evening. Th 
hoor of adjournment having arrived, he gave ¥y 
for Prof. Allen, of Lane icsthary, who by the 
consent of the Assembly, read a paper which bt 
proposed to offer as a substitute for that of Judge 
Cutler. It being understood that this paper wu 
the joint productivn of some of the ablest Nurtben 
= ~ the Assembly, it was heard with great in 
erest. . 


After the reading of this paper the Assembly 
adjourned until 9 o’clock Monday morning. 
(To be Continued. ) 
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The following is written by an Anti-Slavery 
Minister, associated with Rev. J. G. Fes, io bis 
labors in Kentucky.—¥. Douglass Paper. 


SLAVERY IS MILD IN KENTUCKi. 


_ Letus prove the above proposition, I am writ 
ing from Pulaski Co., Ky. Through this County 
the Cumberland river rune. Near the Ferry lived 
a few daysago, Mr. Stigall the ovner of seversl 
slaves, One slave man of bis, recently married 
woman on a place near by. He visited her ocew 
sionally with the consent of his master. One eve 
ning as usual he.requested leave to visit his young 
wife. His master forbid him, and told bimbe 
should not go to see her any more. His master s+ 
pected, however, he would go without leave, % 
to ascertain, he callea for Sim in the night aod 
found him gone. He, the slave, however returned 
before morning, and on his master’s rising be 
found him at work. His crime was going to # 
his young wife! yet he returned, 80 as not to low 
one minute from his master’s work. But mark 
the penalty. His infuriated master tied him op 
and gave him two hundred lashes! but this ws 
not sufficient. He kept him tied and gave bia 
one hundred the next morning. Te stil! kept bia 
tied for seven days. The morning of the eight 
day he wentto whip him and lo! be was ds! 
: —, be offand escaped. sage ee 
er the man, they are your “pro 

Slavery is mild in Kentucky. , he 


Take another proof. Near Maysville, recently 
resided a white man . who owned a slave mao 
wife. The white man frequently ordered she tls" 
man to leave the heuce till he could pavrauizt! 
wife ; this ed the slave man to desperatic® 
and in one of the affrays he killed his master io # 
attem pt to preserve the chastity of his own wilé— 
Was he acquitted as he should bave been! Ney, 
ss. For this defense of his own family be ™ 














8 ly hung by mob law without judge or jar): 
slaves, dare to defend yoursclves caulest the worst 
bratality the white man can inflict and you shal 
be hang up like dogs. Ob, how mild the 
system of slavery is in Kentucky! - 

Take proof. In this Pulaski couny 
lives a slave trader. He will seperate the m 
and her infant, and then stand and jeer and 
at ber as she bewails in the deep aogaish of b* 
soul her infant’s helpless state. 

Is there a just God who rules on h'gh, and oball 
these wrongs go unrevenged ? Were these sar 
christians ? then Christ himself is thus of 
for inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
these ye did it not unto me. Christ himself #% 
this is the day of reckuning he will rememb# 
these and like wrongs. 
_, Mr. Editor, perbaps it will seem to you ioeret 
ae 
may be in and regular etanding 
%0 enlled christian churches and perpetrate js 
suck crimes, sooth 16 
Yea,more, almost ¢ church in the #0 
ceives the rr communion and 


Ever yours for - ¥ ovr MeLAIN. 
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2 out their consent, they recieved him in the follow-jleading topics of the day with as much freedom|ering spray of heather—just one spray, however! THE ANTISL AVERY BUGLE. 
Miscellaneous. at «<tr orypaahers at j 








” THE BRONTE FAMILY. 


Tue Lire or Caariorre Bronte, author of “Jane 
Eyre,” “Shirley,” “Villette,” ee. By E. C.| 
Gaskill, author of “Mary Barton,” *‘Ruth,’” ete. 
New-York. D. Appelton and Co, 


The life of one woman of genus written by 
another isnot an every day treat; and the ned 
of the author of “Jane Eyre’”’ would be sufficient-| 
ly attractive, by whomecever written. That this| 
life was an eventful one, we know. All Ameri-| 
ean readers are aware that Charlotte Bronte was 
the daughter of the clergyman of a small Eng- 
lish village, in which she resided the whole of her 
life, with the exception of short abscences as pupil 
or teacher; that she had two sisters, who also 
wrote books, but much inferior to her own ; that, 
when nearly forty years old, she married her fath- 
er’s curate,and died in Jess than a year afterwards, 
The interest of the book we expect naturally,there- 
fore, to arise from the account of the development 
of her genius, while the few incidents of her life 
most be of value, we infer only as illustrating her 
her writings. Some additional interest, if san- 
guine, we might hope to be imparted by the inter- 
course or correspondence with distinguished liter- 
ary persons to whom her writings may have intro- 
duced her. 


Such, at least, were our expectations on open- 
ing the book, and we were most thoroughly aston- 
ished at finding ourselves forgetting Charlotte 
Bronte, the author, in Charlotte, the woman ; car- 
ing very little for her genius, while most intensely 
interested in her character—remembering her 
books only as they threw light upon passages in 
her life. Nor is Charlotte herself the sole ob- 
ject of attraction, ‘‘The History of the Bronte 

amily” would be the more correct designation of 
the first of these two volumes. Maria, and Pat- 
rick, and Emily, and Anne Bronte ¢ivide, to say 
the least, our interest with Charlotte herself. A 
strange family, living in a strange place, and among 
a strange people, 

The village of Haworth, in which the Bronte 
family lived, is situated on the side of a hill, so 
steep that the flag-stones with which the principal 
street is paved are ‘‘placed end-ways, in order to 
give a better hold to the horses’ feet ; and, even 
with this help, they seem to be in constant dan- 
ger of slipping backwards.” All around the hor- 
jzon, similur hills are to be seen, crowned with 
bleak moors—as strange to an American asa prair- 
ie to an Englishman—where “not a flower or a 
vegetable would flourish,” where ‘“‘a tree of even 
moderate dimensions might be hunted for, far and 
wide,” and where “often, on autumnal or winter 
nights, the four winds of heaven seemed to meet 
and rage together, tearing round the house as if 
they wers wild beasts striving to find an entrance.’ 
The parsonage. a hundred years old, is of gray 
stone, two stories high, “heavily roofed with flags, 
in ordey to resist the winds that might strip off a 
lighter covering.” It is surrounded on three sides 
by an old church-yard, “terribly full of upright 
tombstones,”’ and this cemetry being higher than 
the house, would be no more favorable to the 
health than the cheerfulness of its inmates. The 
exquisite neatness of the parsonage, and a@ nar- 
row flower border under the windows, ‘carefully 
tended, though only the most hardy flowers could 
grow there,” were its only attractions. 

The inhabitants of these moors would seem to 
be well suited tothe country. They are for the 
toost part the decendants of those Scandinavians 
who, under the name of Danes, at one time rul- 
ed over England, formed afterward settle- 
ments in her northern counties, and _ they 
have many of the characteristics of their Norse 
ancestry. Strong sagacity and dogged power of 
will, quick™perception of character and keen sense 
of humor, harshness of speech, and bluntness and 
coarseness of manner, self-reliance and distrust 
of others, capability of strong friendship and 
faithful service, and an equal capacity for hate, 
form prominent features in their character, As 
an evidence of the last, we are¢ol! that it is a com- 
mon saying around Haworth ;—“Koep a stone in 
thy pocket seven years ; turn it and keep it seven 
years; turn it acd keep it seven years longer, 
that it may be ever ready to thine hand when thine 
enemy draws near.” 


Mrs. Gaskell gives her own first impsessions of 
the inhabitants in the following anecdote :— 








“We were driving along the street, when one 
of those ne’er-do-well lads who seem to have a 
a kind of magnetic power for misfortunes, having 
jumped into the stream that runs through the 
place, jast where all tlre broken glass and bottles 
are thrown, staggered naked and nearly covered 
with blood into a cottage before us. Besides re- 
ceiving another bad cut in the arm, he had com- 
pletely laid open the artery, and was in a fair way 
of bleeding to death—which, one of bis relations 
comforted him by saying, would be likely to ‘save 
a deal o’ trouble.’ 

“When my husband had checked the effusion 
of blood with a strap that one of the bystanders 
unbuckled from his leg, he asked if a surgeop had 
been sent for. 

“Yoi,’ was the answer; ‘but we dunna think 
he’ll come.’ 

“Why not? 


“Ile’s owd, yo seen, and asthmatic, and its up- 
’ 





hill. 
“My husband, taking a boy for his guide, drove 
as fastas he could to the surgeon’s house, which 
was about three-quarters of a mile off, and metthe 
aunt of the wounded Jad leaving it. 

“Ts he coming?’ inquired my husband, 

“Well, he didna’ say he wouldna’ come.’ 

“But tell him the lad may bleed to death,’ 

“T did.’ 

“And what did he say ?” 


was filled even to the aisles; most of the = 
esson 


disturbance had begun the previous week. A man 
rode iuto the church upon an ass, with his face 


ed on his headas he could possibly carry 


screams and cries, and laughter of the congrega- 


“The first Sunday he offiiciated, Haworth church 


wearing the wooden clogs of the district. 
while Mr. Redhead was readiug the second 

the whole congregation, as by one impulse, began 
to leave the church, making all the noise they 
could with clattering and clumping of clogs, till, 
at length, Mr. Redhead and the clerk were the only 
two left to continue the the service. This was bad 
enough, bat the next Sunday the proceedings 
were far worse. Then, as before, the church was 
well filled, but the aisles were left clear; nota 
creature, not an obstacle was in the way that day. 
The reasons for this was made evident about the 
same time in the reading of the services as the 


turned towards the tail, and as many old hats pil- 
He 
began urging his beast round the aisles, and the 


tion entirely drownded all sound of Mr. Red- 
— voice; and, I believe, he was obliged to 
exist. 


“Hitherto they had not proceeded to anything 
like personal violence ; but on the third Sunday 
they must have been greatly irrated at seeing Mr. 
Redhead, determined to brave their will, ride up 
the village street, accompanied by several gentle- 
men from Bradford. They put up their borses at 
the Black Bull—the little inn close upon the 
churchyard, for the convenience of arvelle as well 
as for other purposes—and wentinto church. On 
this the people followed, with a chimney-sweeper, 
whom they had employed to clean the chimneys 
of some outbuildings belong to the church, that 
very morning, i afterwards plied with drink 
till he was in a state of solemn intoxication. They 
placed him right before the reading-desk, where 
his blackened face nodded a drunken, stupid as- 
sent to all that Mr. Redhead said. At last, either 
prompted by seme mischief-maker, or from some 
tivsy impulse, he clambered up the pulpit stairs, 
and atteempted to embrace Mr. Redhead. Then 
the profane fun grew fast and furious, They 
pushed the soot-covered chimney-sweeper against 
Mr. Redhead, as he tried to escape. They threw 
both him and bis tormentor down on the ground 
in the churchyard where tha soot-bag had been 
emptied, and, though, at last, Mr. Redhead escap- 
ed intothe Black Bull, the doors of which were 
immediately barred, the people raged without, 
threatening to stone him and his friends. One of 
my informants is an old man,who was the landlord 
of the Black Bull at the time, and he stands to it 
that such was the temper of the irritated mob, that 
Mr. Redhead was in real canger of his life.” 


By the aid of this friendly landlord, Mr. Red- 
head with some difficulty,escaped from their hands 
und from the place; yet, we are told, they “owed 
him no grudge ;” they ‘“‘were ready to stone him 
only to maintain their rights ;” and he received a 
hearty welcome when he came to preach to them 
some years afterward. 


Nor were some of the parsons of the neighbor- 
hood better than their parishioners. Of one of 
them, Mr. Robertson, who kept a school for boys, 
we are told :— 


“Tle discovered that his servant Betty had ‘a 
follower ;’ and, watching his time till Richard was 
found in the kitchen, he ordered him into the din- 
ing-room, where the pupils were all assembled.— 
He then questioned Richard whether he had come 
after Betty ; and on his confessing the truth, Mr. 
Robertson gave the word, ‘Off with bim, lads, to 
the pump.’ The poor lover was dragged to the 
courtyard, and the pump set to play upon him, 
and, between every drenching, the question was 
put to him: ‘Will you promise not to come after 
Betty again?’ Fora longtime Richard bravely 
refused to give in; when ‘Pump again, lads!’ 
was the order. But, at last, the poor soaked fol- 
lower was forced to yield and renounce his 
Betty.” 

Among such a people Mr, Bronte came as rec 
tor in Febuary, 1820; with a gentle invalid wife 
and six small children. Ile was an Irishman by 
birth and by education, and natural qualities as 
well as descent very different from his people; 
but not a whit less eccentric—judging from a few 
incidents which are given us: 


“Mr. Bronte wished to make his children hardy 
and indifferent to the pleasures of eating and dress 
In the latter he succeeded, as faras regarded bis 
daughters ; but he went at his object with unspar- 
ing earnestness of purpose. Mr. Bronte’s nurse 
told me thatone day when the children had been 
out on the moors, and rain had come on, she 
thought their feet wonld be wet and accordingly 
she rumaged out some colored boots which had 
been given tothem bya friend. These little pairs 
she ranged round the kitchen fire te warm; but, 
then when the children came back, the boots were 
nowhere to be found; only a very strong odor of 
|burnt leather was percieved. Mr. Bronte had 
come in and seen them; they were too gay and 
luxurious for his children, and would foster a love 
of dress; so he had put them into the fire. He 
spared nothing that offended his antique sim- 
plicity. Long before this, some one had given 
Mrs. Bronte a silk gown; either the make, the 
color, or the material, was not according to his 
notions of consistent propriety, and Mrs. Bronte, 
in consequence, never wore it. But, for ail that, 
she kept it treasured up in her drawers, which 
were generally locked. One day, however, 
while in the kitchen, she remembered that she had 
jeft the key in her drawer, and, hearing Mr. Bronte 
up-stairs, she aagured some ill to her dress, and, 
running up in haste, she found it cut into shreds, 


and pleasure as with any gtret 4 person.” 


only sun—the acknowledged genius of the family 
—his sisters’idol—to whose talents even hie father 
“did proud homage.” 
that was handsome—the only one that was bri 
liant in conversation. 


Next loome up before us Patrick Branwell, the 


The only ome of the family 


Too brilliant, unfortunate. 
ly; bis precocious talent was the delight of the ¢il- 
agers. If a traveller had a solitary evening be- 
fore him in the village ino, the landlord would say: 
“Do you want some one to help you with your 
buttle: sir if you do, I’J! send ap for Patrick,” (90 
the villagers ealled him till the day of bie death;) 
and while the messenger was gone, he would en- 
tertain the guest with an account of the wonder- 
ful talents of the boy, and his great conversational 
owers. 

Branwell had a great talent for drawing. and 
wished to go to London as a pupil to the Royal 
Academy; but this conld not be as yet, and in the 
meantime he became tutor in a family of wealth 
and distinction. The mother of his pupile—a wo- 
man twenty years older than himself—becomes 
fascinated by his beauty, his talents, his frank and 
genial manners. Her bed-ridden husband is no re- 
straint upon ber; and she gradually leads him into 
crime, It is discovered. She proposes an elope- 
ment: but to this he will not consent. He returns 
home disgraced and desperate—for he still loves 
the woman. Lle becomes a drunkard, to drown 
remorse, One gleam of hope he bas. The bus- 
band dies. Nowhecan marry her. But the for- 
tune left to her is on condition that she never sees 
him again. She prefers the fortune, and refuses 
to see him. Ile lives some years after, on opium 
chiefly, and then dies—“his pockets filled with her 
letters, which he had carried perpetually about his 
persor, in order that he might read them as often 
ashe wished.” Of the nameless woman, Mrs. 
Gaskell thus writes: 


“The case presents the reverse of the asual fea- 
tures ; the man became the victim; the man’s life 
was blighted, and crushed out of him by suffering 
entailed by guilt; the man’s family were stung 
by keenest shame. The woman—to thirk 
of their father’s pious name—the blood of honor- 
able families mixed in her veins—her early home, 
underneath whose roof-tree sat those whose names 
are held saint-like for their good deeds; she goes 
flaunting about to this day in respectable society; 
ashowy woman for her age: kept afloat by her 
reputed wealth. I see her name in county papers, 
ax one of those who patronize the Christmas balls; 
and I hear of her in Londou drawing-rooms.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“T have heard, from one who attended Bran- 
well in bis last illness, that he resolved on stand- 
ing upto die. He had repeatedly said, that as 
long as there was life there was strength of will to 
do what it chose ; and when the last agony came 
on, he insisted on assumed the position juet men- 


flower was not recognized 


—to take into Emily, she saw that the 
the dim and indiffer- 
enteyes. Yet, to the Jast, Emily adhered tenac- 
iously to her habits of independence: She would 
suffer no one to assist her. Any effort to do so 
roused the old stern spirit. One Tuesday morning, 
in December, she arose and dressed herself as 
usual, making many a pause, but doing everything 
for herself, and even endeavoring to take up her 
employment of sewing: the servants looked on, 
and knew what the catching, rattling breath, and 
the glazing of the eye too surely foretold; but she 
kept at her work ; and Charlotte and Anne, though 
full of unspeakable dread, bad still the faintest 
spark of hepe.” 


e * * * 


“The morning drew onto noon. Emily was 
worse: she could only whisper in gasps. Now, 
when it was too late, she esid to Charlotte, ‘If you 
will send for a doctor, I will see him now.’ About 
two o’clock she died.” 


We have left ourselves no room for any notice 
of the remaining sister—the gentle Anne, who 
died a few months after Emily; and we have 
said nothing of Charlotte herself; nor do we in- 
tend to. Ail that we could say may be summed 
up in two words—a nose woman. If our read- 
ers would know how noble she was, and whata 
life of heroic self-sacrifice she led, they must read 
these volumes, by her friend ana sister-autbor. 
One bit of advice we would give them—to choose 
a time for this pnrpose when they would be least 
likely to be interrupted; for they may be assured 
that they would bear, with far more saint-like pa- 
tience, the intrusion of an unwelcome visitor while 
absorbed over the pages of Jane Eyre, Shirley or 
Villette, than while reading this memoir of their 
author, compared with whom her own heroines are 
but commonplace characters.— Home Journal, 





EDEN. 


BY GERALD Magszy, 


There is not a rift on the blue sky now, 
Where a million tempests tore it ; 

There is not a furrow on Ocean’s brow, 
Though a million years have passed o’er it, 

And for all the storms and strifes that have rolled 
Down the ages grim and gory. 

Earth weareth her pleasant face as of old, 
And laughs in her morning glory, 

And Man, though he beareth the brand of sia, 
And the flesh aud the devils hound him, 

Hath a spirit within to old Eden akin, 
Only nurture up Eden around him. 


O the cloud may have fallen on the human face, 





tioned. * * * He died! she lives still—in 
May Fair. The Eumenides, I suppose, went out 
of existence at the time when the wail was heard, 
‘Great Pan is dead.’ I think we could better have 
spared him than those awful Sisters who sting 
dead conscience into life.” 

Patrick is dead, and next we turn to Emil y—the 
prettiest of the sisters, with the soft name and the 
shy and reserved manners, 80 strongly attached to 
her bleak and unhealthy home, that not even her 
desire for education can detain her from it. 
Again and again she triesit, but the suffering 
from homesickness is too great; so with all her 
love of study, she returns to take the principal 
part of the cooking upon herself, and do alt the 
household ironing, because Tabby, the servant, is 
old and infirm. “Anyone passing the kitchen 
door might have reen her studying German out of 
an open book, propped up before her, as she knead- 
ed the dough ; but no study, how ever interesting, 
interfered with the goodness of the bread, which 
was always light and excelent,’ Yet, during the 
short time they were at school together, the only 
really superior teacher they had _ considered 
Emily’s talents superior to Charlotte’s, and gave 
the preference to Emily’s ‘‘compositions.” When 
three of the eisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, 
published a volume of their collected poems, the 
critics gave the preference to those of Emily. 
When the same three sent, each, a tale to the pub- 
lishers, Emily’s and Anne’s also, were accepted, 
and Charlotte’s rejected. Under her reserved, 
quiet exterior, there was concealed, too s resolate 
will, and sternness of purpose, which si at times al- 
most fearful. An extract from the narrative will 
best portray this feature of her character :— 


“The helplessness of an animal was its passport 
to Charlotte’s heart; the fierce, wild, intractability 
of its natare was what often recommended it to 
Emily. Speaking of her dead sister, the former 
told methat from her many traitsin Shirley’s 
character were taken; her wey of sitting on the 
rug reading, with her arm round her rough bull- 
dog’s neck, her calling to a strange dog, running 
past, with hanging head and lolling tongue, t» 
give ita merciful draught of water, its maddened 
snap at her, her nobly stern presence of mind, go- 
ing right into the kitchen, and taking up one of 
Tabby’s red bot Italian irons to sear the bitten 
place. and telling no one, till the danger was well- 
vigh over, for fear of the verrors that might beset 
their weaker minds. All this, looked upon asa 
|well-invented fiction in ‘Shirley,’ was written 
ldown by Charlotte with streaming eyes; it was 
the literal, true account of what Emily had done. 
The same tawney bull-dog, (with his ‘strangled 
whistle,’} called ‘Tartai,’ in ‘Shirley,’ was 
‘Keeper,’ in Haworth parsonage—a gift tu Emily. 
With the gilt came a warning. Keeper was faith- 
ful to the depths of hie nature, as long as he was 
with friends ; but he who struck him with a stick 
or whip, roused the relentless nature of the brute, 








“His etrong, passionate, Irish nature was, in 
general, compressed down with resolute stoicism; 
but it was there.notwithstanding all his philosoph- 
ic calm and dignity of demeanor. He did not 





“Why, only, “D——n him; what do I care,” 


“Tt ended, however, in his sending one of his 
sons, who, though not brought up to ‘the surger- 
ing trade,’ was able to do what was necessary in 
the way of bandages and plasters. The excuse 
made for the surgeon was, that ‘he was near eighty 
and getting a bit doited, and had a matter o’ twen- 
ty childer.’ ‘ 

“Among the most unmoved of the lookers-on 
wae the brother of the boy so badly hurt; and 
while he was lyingina pool of blood on the flag 
floor, and crying out how much his arm was 
‘warching,’ his stoical relation stood cooly smoking 
his bit of black pipe, and uttered not a single 
word of either sympathy or sorrow.” 


_ That the “squires” of the neighborhood did not 
differ in character from the laboring classes, is evi- 
dent from one or two other anecdotes: 


“A singular account was recently. given me of 
a land owner (living, it is true, on the Lanca- 
shire side of the hills, but of the same blood and 
nature as the dwellers on the other who was sup- 
posed to be in the 1eceipt of seven or eight hun- 
dred a year, and whose house bore marks of hand- 
some antiquity, as if fis forefathers had been for 
a long time veople of consideration. My inform- 
ant was struck with the appearance of the place 
and proposed to the countryman who was accom- 
panying him,.to go up to itand take a nearer in- 
epection. The reply was, ‘Yo’d better not; he'd 
threap yo down th’ loan, He’s let fly at some folks’ 
legs, anc let shot lodge in ’em afore now, for go- 
ing too near his house.’ And finding, on closer 
inquiry, that such was really the inhospitable cus- 
tom of this moorland $squire, the gentleman gave 
up his purpose. I believe that the savage yeoman 
is still living, 

‘Another squire, of more distinguished family 
and larger property—one is thence led to imagine 
of better education, but that does not always fol- 
Jow—died at his house, not many miles from Haw- 
worth, only a few years ago. His great 
amusement and occupation had been cock-fighting 
When he was confined to his chamber with what 
he knew would be his last illness. he bad his 
cocks brought up there, and watched the bloody 
battle fe m his bed. Aehis mortal dissease in- 
creased, and it became impossible for «him to turn 
eo as to follow the combat, he had looking-glaases 
arranged io such a manner around and above him 
as he Jay, that he could still sec the cocks fighting. 
And in this manner be died.” 


One of the predecesscrs of Mr. Bronte in the 
church at Haworth, was ill for a long time, during 
which he employed a curate, who “gave the 
ple much satisfaction, and was highly imganted by 
them ;” but when, upon the d of the inoum- 
bent, the curate wae nominated in bis place, with- 


speak when he was annoyed or displeased, but 
|worked off his voleanic wrath by firing pistols ont 
{or the back-door in rapid successiun. 
|lying in bed up-stairs, would hear the quick explo- 
|sions, and know that something had gone wrong; 
| but her sweet nature thought invariably of the 
bright side, and she would say: ‘Ought I not to be 
thankful that he never gave me an angry word ?’— 
Now and then his anger took a different foim, but 
still speechles. Once he got the hearth-rug, and 
stuffing it up the grate, deliberately set it on fire, 
and remained in the room in spite of the stench, 
until it had smouldered and shrivelled away into 
uselessness. Another time he took some chairs, 
and sawed away at the backs till they were re- 
duced to the condition of stools,” 


His wife died within the year, and an elder sis- 
ter came at no small sacrifice both of comfort and 
inclination, to superintend the household. She 
had a small annuity sufficient for her support; was 
accustomed to a mild climate and a pleasant circle 
of friends; disliked the customs of the place and 
the damps of the parsonage; went ciicking in pat- 
tens over the flag floors and stone staircase from 
dread of catching cold ; and passed much of her 
time in her bed-room, and, during the latter part 
of her life, took her meals there. Mr, Bronte was 
devoted to his books; took his meals and walks 
alone; disliked children; and,though he heard their 
lessons,had so little of their confidence, that when, 
on one occasion, it occurred to him to ask their 
opinions on various subjects, by way of forming 
his own idea of their characters, he put a mask 
upon them, that ov might be less shy under its 

rotection. They had no acquaintances in the vil- 
= and were thus left entirely to their own soci- 
ety, and to this was owing probably, in a great 
measure, that strong attachment to each other 
which forms the most beautiful feature in their 
characters. They are described by an old woman 
who nursed Mrs. Bronte in her illness as quiet, 
noisless, she thought, “spiritless” children ; cling 
ing quietly together; sitting, reading or whisper- 
ing low in the “children’s study ;” or wandering 
out on the hill-side, handin hand. They had no 
children’s books, but Maria, the oldest, at seven 
years old, would “shat berself up with a newspa- 
per, and be able to tell, when she came out, evers- 
thing in it, epee 0 debates and all.” Her 
gentleness, her motherly care of the younger ones, 
her wonderful precocity fix our attention first on 
her, but it is enough to tell our readers that she is 
the “Helen Barns” of the Lowood schoo!, describ- 
ed in Jane Eyre. The tears ehed for Helen’s suf- 
ferings were for no fictitious woes. The school, 
the teachers, the clerica] superintendent, were all 
an exact transcript from life. Maria was carried 
home from it very ill. She died two days after, at 
the of eleven; but long before this, her father 
says, be “could converse with her on any of the 





Mrs. Bronte, 


iwho flew at his throat forthwith, and held him 
‘there till one or the other was atthe point of 
(death. Now, Keeper’s household fault was this. 
| He loved to steal up-stairs, and etretch his square, 
| tawney limbs, onthe comfortable beds, covered 
‘over with delicate white counterpanes. But the 
‘cleanliness of the parsonage arrangements was 
iperfect; and this habit of Keeper’s was so objec- 
tionable, that Emily, in reply to Tabby’s remun- 
strancer, declared that, if he was found again 
transgressing, she herself, in defiance of warning 
and his well-known ferocity of nature, would beat 
him so severely that he would never offend again. 
In the gathering dusk of an autumn evening, 
Tabby came, half triumphantly, half tremblingly, 
but in great wrath, to tell Emily that Keeper was 
lying on the best bed, in drowsy voluptuousness. 
Charlotte saw Emily’s whitening face and set 
mouth, but dared not speak to interfere: no one 
dared, when Emily’s eyes glowed in that manner 
out of the paleness of her face, and when her lips 
were s) compressed into stone. She went up-stairs, 
and Tabby and Charlotte stood in the gloomy pas- 
sage below, full of the dark shadows of coming 
night, Down-stairs came Emily, dargging atter 
her the unwilling Keeper, bis hind legs setina 
heavy attitude of resistence, held by the ‘scuft of 
his neck,’ but growling low and savagely all the 
time. The watchers would fain have spoken; but 
durst not, for fear of taking off Emily’s attention, 
and causing her to avert herhead fora moment 
from the enraged brute. She let him go, planted 
in a dark corner at the bottom of the stairs; no 
time was there to fetch stick or rod, for fear of the 
strangling clutch at her throat—her bare clenched 
fist struck against his red, fierce eyes. before he 
had time to make his spring, and in the language 
of the turf, she ‘punished him’ till his eyes were 
swelled up, and the half-blind, stupefied beast was 
led to his accustomed lair, to have his swelled head 
fomented and cared for by the very Emily herself. 
The generous dog owed her no gradge; he loved 
her dearly ever after; be walked first among the 
mourners to her funeral ; he slept moaning for 
nights at the door of her empty room, and never, 
so to speak, rejoiced, dog fashion, after her death. 
He, in his turn, was mourned over by the surviv- 
ing sister. Let us somehow hope, in half Red In- 
dian creed, that he follows Emily now; and, when 
he rests, sleeps on some soft white bed of dreams, 
unpunished when he awakens to the life of the 
land of shadows.” 


The same resolute will she showed in her last 
illness. She would not admit that ehe was ill, 
she would takeno medicine. Whena physician 
was called in, she refused to see bim. In spite of 
the cough, the shortness of breath, the pain in her 
chest and side, she still went about her usual oc- 
cupations. We give the closing scene : 


“Emily was growing rapidly worse. I remem- 
ber Miss Bronte’s shiver at recalling the pang she 
felt wken, after having searched in the little hol- 
lows and sheltered crevices of the moors for a ling- 





And its lordiest beauty blighted ; 
| For love hath gone out with a dark’ning trace, 
| Where the inward glory lighted. 
Yet the old world of love lieth still in the heart, 
As we’ve many a sweet revealing ; 
And its rich fossil-jewels in tears will upstart, 
With the warm flood of holier feeling, 
Aye, Man, though he beareth the brand of sin, 
And the flesh and the devil have bound him. 
Hath a spirit within, to old Eden akin, 
Only nurture up Eden around him. 


O the terrors, the tortures, the miserable dark, 


Yet aye from the Deluge Humanity’s Ark 
Hath on some serene Arrat anchored. 

O egolden chains that link heaven to earth, 
The rusts of all time cannot sever ; 

Evil sball die in its own dark birth, 

And the good liveth on forever. 

And Man though he beareth the brand of sin, 

And the flesh and the devil have bound him, 

Hath a spirit, within to old Eden akin, 

Only nurture up Eden around him. 


—_—_ 





Scarcity iv Iowa.—A correspondent of the 
Keokuk Gate City, under date of Des Moines 
lowa, May 9th, writes: “The scarcity of grain, 
and all kinds of feed for man and beast, between 
Keokuk aud this place, is much greater than is 
generally supposed. After leaving Keokuk it is 
scarcely possibly to find hay or straw for horses at 
any of the hotels, and by the time this city is 
reached one will have ceased even enquiring for 
those articles,so necessary for the comfort of stock. 
At Eddyviile corn could be found at$1 and $1:25 
per bushel, and as teams profitably haul from that 
place to this, the prices here are not to be so much 
wondered at. Here corn is considered cheap at 
$2, and ean scarcely be had at that. I heard of a 
man selling to-day a smal! quantity at $2:75, and 
it is reported that $5 is the regular price in many 
places between here and Couscil Bluffs. Thegrase 
is commencing to look quite green on the prairies, 
but dead horses and cattle along the road have 
been ordinary sights. Wheat seems to be nearly 
as scarce as corn and bay. Flour is selling at $5 
and $5:50 per hundred, and a prospect of further 
advance in prices.” 





CHOIR SINGING, 


A correspondent of the North-Western Advocate 
Chicago, who urges the necessity of a reform in 
church music, says: ‘Our amateur choir-singers 
are too fond of ‘executing’ difficult pieces, and con- 
founding common people with reverberating reas- 
onances. The rector of St.Bardolph’s takes off this 





the following stanza : 


“ ‘True love ie like that precious oil, 
Which, poured on Aaron’s head, 
Ran down his beard, and o’er his clothes 
Its costly moisture shed.’ 
In the prodigious effort of this performance, the 
ear-splitting combination of the several voices 
hardly bore a resemblance to that oily current 
poured upan Aaron’s head and which 
‘Ran down his beard, and o’er his head—~— 
Ran down his beard— 
- his robes 
And o’er his robes———— 
Ran down bis beard—ran down his 
o’er his robes—— 
His robes, his robes, ran down his beard—~ 
Ran down his 
o’er his robes, 
Ran down bis beard — 
h-i-s b-e-a-r-d—— 
Its costly moist — 
—ure—beard—his—his—beard—his—shed. 
Ran down his beard—his—down 
His robes—its costly moist—his—beard 
—ure sbed—his—vost—his robes—ure shed, 
Its c-0-s-t-l-i-e mois-ture shed !’ 
“The late Bishop Seabury being asked his 
opinion of this performance, replied that he had 
paid no attention to the music, but his sympathies 


were so mueh excited for poor Aaron, that 
afraid that he would not re a hair left.” seinen 


























SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT PSALMODPY. 


“The race is not forever got 

By him who fastest runs— 
Nor the battle by those peopel, 

Who shoot the longest guns,” 





“All bail the glorious sun, 
Bright as a new tin pan— 


Thou roundest, fairest, purest source— 
Of bread and cheese to man.” 


“Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout— 

Up from the same ye codlings peep, 
And wag your tails about.” 





That bave cursed us and crushed and cankered ! 


style most laughabley, in describing the singing of payment. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT SALEM, oure. 
TERMS.—$1,50 per annum payable in advance 
Or, $2,00 at the end of the year. 
par We ocsasionally send numbers to those who 
are not subscribers, but whoare believed to be in 
jnterested in the dissemination of antislavery truth 
with the hope that they will either subscribe them 
selves,or use their influence to extend its circulation 
among their friends. 
gar Communications intended for insertion, to 
be addressed to Marivs R. Rosrnson, Editor. Al] 
others to ANN Pearson, Publishing Agent. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square (16 lines) three weeks, - - - $1,00 
Each additionalinsertion, - - 25 
Six mouths, - - - - - - -4,00 
One year - - - - - + = 6,00 
Two Squares six months, - - - - - - ~ 5,00 
One year, - - - - = + - 8,00 
One Fourth Column one year, with privilege of 
changing monthly, - - + - 12,00 
Half column, changing monthly, - - - 20,00 
pas Cards not exceeding eight lines will be in 
serted one year for 3,00; six months, $2,00. 
J. HUDSON, Printer. 
LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, 
George Roberts, Brighton, Michigan. 
Phebe T. Merritt. Ionia, Michigan. 
Adrian, Samuel Hayball, Michigan, 
Livonia, Harriet Fallet - 
Plymouth, lsaac N. Hedden, “ 
Ypsilanti, Emeline DeGarmo, “‘ 
° Samuel D, Moore, “ 
Union City, John D. Zimmerman, Michigan, 


McRoy Grove, Tho’s Fox, ag 
Battle Creek, Phebe H. Merritt, ws 
Bedford, Henry Cornell, ” 
Farmington, Abram Powels, - 
Wolf Creek. Warren Gilbert, - 
Ann Arbor, R. Glazier. oe 


West Unity, J. H. Richar¢son, Ohio. 
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Henry Bowman,Johnstown, Barry Co. Mich. 
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ANTI-SLAVERKY TRACTS. 


The Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society have issued the following Tracts 
for gratuitous distribution: 
No. Ll. The United States Constitution, Examined. 





No. 2. White Slavery in the United States. 
No. 3. Colonization. By Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
No, 4. Does Slavery Christianize the Negro? By 
Rev. T. W. Higginson. 
No. 5. The Inter-State Slave Trade. By John G. 
Palfrey.” 

No. 6. The “Ruin” of Jamaica. By Richard 

° Hildreth. 

No. 7. Revolution the only Remedy for Slavery. 

No. 8. To Mothers in the bree States. By Mrs. E. 
L. Follen. 

No. 9. Influence of Slavery upon the White Pop- 
ulation. Bya Lady. 

No. 10, as and the North, By C. C. Bur 
eigh. 

No. 11. Disunion our Wisdom and our Duty. By 


Rev. Charles E. Uodges. 
12. Anti-Slavery Hymns and Songs. By 
Mrs. E. L. Kollen. 
13. The Two Altars; or, Two Pictures in 
One. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 
No, 14. ‘How can I flelp to Abolish Slavery ?” or, 
© Counsels to the Newly Converted. 
By Maria W. Chapman. 
No. 15. What have we, as Individuals, to do with 
Slavery? By. Susan C. Cabot. 
No. 16. Thu American Tract. Society; and its 
Policy of Suppression and Silence. 

Being the Unanimous Remonstrance of the 

Fourth Congregational Society, [artford, Ct. 
No. 17. The God of the Bible Against Slavery. 

By Rev. Charles Beecher. 

All donations for the Tract Fund, or for the cir- 
culation of any partilular Tract of the above se- 
ries, should be sent to Francis Jackson, Treasurer 
of the Amercican Antislavery Socicty, 21 Corn- 
hill. Boston. 

Fifty Dollars will stereotype an oight-page tract 
and print five thousand copies of it. 

Application for the above Tracts, for gratuitous 
distribution, should be made to Samvet May, Jr., 
21 Cornhill, Boston to the Anti-Slavery, Offices, 
138 Nassau street New York, and 31 North street, 
Phil adelphia; to Joxzn. McMixtan, Salem, Columbi- 
ana Co., Ohio ; or to Jacop Watros, Jr., Adrian, 
Michigan. : 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A Valuable Farm of 107 acres. with a large, 
commodious and well-furnished House—a good 
Barn, horse stable and all other necessary out- 
houses is offered for sale, cheap and on good terms. 
It is situated in Carroll County, one-fourth of a 
mile from Leesburgh,near a depot on the Steuben- 
ville and Indiana Rail Road. The country is 
healthful, the land good, water abundant and of 
excellent quality, and the Farm well stocked with 
a variety of exvellent fruit. 


sar-lOWA LANDS will be taken in part 


No. 
No. 





For further particulars inquire at the office of the 
Anti-Slavery Bugle, or on the premises of 
Dec. 18, 1856. JACOB MILLISACK. 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Subscriber having purchased the Stock in 
Trade of Mr. Samuel Grove, Corner of Main and 
Elsworth Streets would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of the citizens of Salem and of the sur- 


rounding country to his stock of Groceries and 
provisions, 


Flour, Salt, &c., &e. | 


NO CHARGE FOR SHOWING GOooDs. 
All articles sold warranted to be as good as re- 
commended. 
My purchases being all made with cash, I flatter 
myself that I can give entire satisfaction to all who 
may favor me with a call. 
CASH PAID FOR EGGS. 
b@e- Remember the Corner, Groves old stand. 

LYMAN BROOKS, Agent. 

I have on hand and for sale Doctor Websters 
Invigorating Cordial or Health Bitters a sure rem- 
edy for Jaundice, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, &e 
= a soon regulator of the Stomach and Bowels. 

80, Brooks sure remedy for Di y 
me and ne gonseatatibe. rie or 

arranted to Cure in 
will be refunded. are: ae 
Price 50 cents a bottle. 





. LYMAN BROO 
Saueu, Ohio, Aug. 9. 1856 ae 


ENOS L. WOODS & CO. 
Steam Engine Builders, 


ALLIANCE, STARK COUNTY, OHIO 


Engines of the best pattern i 
e reasonable terms, » built to order, on 
a 


ne 21, 1856.-ly. 








HIGH-STREET, SALEM OHIO. 


_ MRS. C. L. CHURCH, takes thi method 
informing her friends, sad the eigen she i. 





Salem, Ohio, April 19, 1856. 


AytrStavery Socierr, and for sale at 21 Cornbilk 


York and Philadelphia. Price, in clotb, 
tly located b si ¢ > eipbia. rice, 
Ceewess the. Canfield road i i -- - 


Sau 
Call & Examine J. Deming& Co.'s, Groceriey 
J. DEMING €Co.,, 


Have just returned from the Eastern Cities »; 
otal ek ot re 


Family Groceries, 


mach the largest ever broght to this town, wh) 
they ore determined to sell at a small ctmaa 
Cost. 

We invite the citizens of Saiem and Vicinity to 
calland examine our Goods, we would call pap 
ticular attention to our fine stock of TEAS, 

We would say to country dealers that we 
and will sell them Goods at Pittsburgh prices; Buch 
as Teas, Coffee, Rice, Sugars, Chocolate, Spices 
Soap, Candles, Fish by the barrel, Herring by ih, 
box, common and fancy Candies, Foreign Fruiw, 
and Nuts, Crackers by the Barrel, &c., &c, 
Coffee from 11 to 124 cents per pound. 
The highest market price paid for Butter, Egg, 


White Beans, &c., &e. 
J. DEMING & C4. 
Nov. 1, 1856. 


BARNABY & ARNOLD, 


Wish to announce to the citizens of Salem and yj. 
cinity, and to the public generally, that they hare 
just received at their CLOTHING STuRE 
North Side of Main Street, Salem, Obio; A new. 
extensive and superior stock of Goods, suitable for 
the FALL & WINTER TRADE. Our assortment of 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Tweeds, Satinets, Satina, 
Velvets, Figured Silks, d&c., 
with Trimings of all kinds to match, will be solg 
by the Yard or Made up to Order, at prices and in 
& manner that will compare favorably with thogs 
of any similar establishment in Salem or elsewhere 
Also, a good assortment of Ready Made Cloth. 
ing, Consisting of Frock, Dress, and Business 
Coats; Overcoats, Cloaks, Vests, Pantaloons, Shirts 
Drawers, Suspenders, Socks, Handkerchiefs, Cra. 
vats, &c., &c. Our Terms of Sale for the future are 
READY PAY!! 
which will enable us to sell a little better goods ay 
a little lower prices than could be afforded on the 
credit system. 
We think we can suit our customers with what 
ever they may want in our line, and we invito all 
desiring to purchase, to call, judge for themselves, 
and act accordingly. 


BARNABY & ARNOLD, 
October 18, 1856. 


Casl for Staves! ! 


The Subscriber will pay Cash for Staves of the 
following dimensions : 


Pipe Staves 43 feet long, 3} inche wid j 

heart edge, $17 per eee -— 
Barrel Staves, 33 inches long, 4 inche wide, \ 
inch thick, heart edge, and Heading, 22 inches 
long, 7 inches wide, and from 1 to 1} inches thick, 


heart edge, $10 for 700 staves and 300 pieces 
heading 


Also,$12 per thousand for heading alone. All 
from good White Oak, free from worm holes, well 
made, and delivered at either of the Railroad 
Stations east of Alliance. Hi. P. ADAMS, 


One-half mile south of Salem, on the Lisbon road. 
Jan. 21, ’57-tf. 


300 Agents Wanted. 309 
Business Easy, Useful and Honorable. 


Salary One Hundred Dollars per Month. 
Capital required,—Five Dollars. 
For particvlars,enclose Postage Stamp,and address 


A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow, N. H. 
March 21, ’57-10w. 


GEO. W: MANLY, 


AMBROTYPE AND 
DAGUERRIAN ARTIS1 
CARY’S BLOCK, 


Main Street, Salem, Ohie. 
Salem, June 23, 1855. 


B. W. SPEAR, M. D., 
ECLECTIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 


OFFICE OVER M’CONNEL’8 STORE, ON MAIN STREET; 


Residence North Side of Green Street, second doer 
West of the Lisworth street. 
Savem, April 24, 1855. 




















HUNT’S Portable and Permanent Fence, 


AND 


Uusagging Gate Post, 


Patented Decemprn 16TH, 1856, 
And fully illustrated and described in the “Ohio Furme, 
January 24th, 1867. 


The Ohio State Fair, for 1856, gave a Diploma for 
this FENCH, and one also forthe Gate Post. 








**77OW SIMPLE!—HOW STRONG !—IOW 
CHEAP!” What an apMinaBLe substiteT 
for a Post!” “I think as much of that portable, 
anti-sagging GATE POST «as 1 do of the Fence. 
I like that Triancunar Brace, reaching to the top 
of the Fence !’”’ “No pancer of it nLowine over!” 
—are some of the exclamations of those who se 
this Fence—all oljections to former attempts to get 
up substitute for the ordinary fences removed. 
Ivis a straight Fence--can be made by a com 
mon farm hand,in bad weather, and al) of com 
mon inch fencing boards—is supported at the 
top, not at the bottom, and can be made as high 
as wished, without being fop heavy, and cannot, s# 
others, blow over—can be quickly taken duwn,snd 
removed without injury. ‘Two boards per paotl 
will make a good Cattle Fence—-adapted to ut 
even ground—costs but 68 cts. per rod, (4} % 
high, and lumber at $1 per 100 {t.,) and being 
all above ground, will last twice as long 
ordinary fence—has a portable, anti-sagging Gat 
Post, which is indispensible to a portable Fenet. 
Deciven to ve the Best self-supporting Fences 
yet made, by such men as Gen. S, F. Cary, Soot 
& Hedges, (Little Giant.) J. R. Holmes, Mao’t, 
pA. Peacock, (the old pioneer plow maker.) Alet 
Swift, &e., and farmers and mechanics ge 
erally. 
GREAT SPECULATION forany enterprisi®g 
farmer, mechanic, or saw-mill proprietor, in tO 
epee of Townrhip, Railroad,or County Righ% 
or which, or plates with full description, e0 
& postage stamp, and address 
Dr. JAS. G. HUNT & CO., , 
Box 1529, Cincinnati, Ohi. 


FARM RIGHTS. one to five acres, $1—eigh! ™ 
fifteen acres, $1,50—fifteen to seventy acres.” 
10 ets. per acre—one bundred acree, $8; second 4 
do., $7, and every hundred thereafter st 
additional. . 
W here we have no Agents, Farmers, by s¢né'*b 
name in full, number of acres in farm, the “** 
ship, county, State and amount, as above, dedoe 
ing twenty per cent. for al] sums over $9, wil 
receive a aeed by return mail 

_ Registered Letters at our risk—change to bese! 


in postage stam ps. 

‘he patentee of this Fence has nearly perfected 
a simple Self- ing Gate, (extra cost. ® 
per gate,) which those forwarding amovd4 
Farm Rights, will have the right to use, * 
patented, without additional cos:. 





: —* 
The United States Constitution and 
PRO-SLAVERY CUMPROMISES. 
The Constitution a Pro-Slavery Comper od 





* ee E i apers, 
B otanic Mledicine. by Waxoncs Pancreas d Edition. Bolster 


. 208 pages. Just published by the A¥# 


. Also, at the Anti-Slavery Ofice* 50 eli 
covers, 37. 


October 18, 1856. 


Copies of this work will bo sent by mail 
of its price and the smovst 
Vis., forty-four cents for those in pspe? 


agen’ 





sixty cente for those in cloth. 
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